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The publication of " Stories for the Christian 
Year" having comtnenced with Palm Sunday^ it is 
necessary to number this Volume {the first in order 
of publicatiofi) Vol, IIL^ that the Series when com- 
pleted may be consecutively numbered from Advent 
to the end of tlte Ecclesiastical Year. Vols, I, and 
ILy containing Stories for Advent and Lenty will 
be published on the recurrence of those Seasons, 
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THE STORY THAT THE PALM 
BRANCH TOLD. 



laalm &utUiap< 



** Receive instead of palm boughs 
Our victory o'er the foe." 

"/^^OME, hands off there, youngster; hands 
^^ off, I say ; are you deaf, boy?" 
" No, I ain't deaf," was the dogged, somewhat 
sullen answer, "but I can't see what harm I'm 
a-doing, picking up of a little bit of grefen stuff, 
as nobody else see'd when the men was a-taking 
it out of the cart ; if I hadn't had it somebody 
else would ; and I do want it so, oh, sir, you 
don't know how much I wants it." And the 
sullen tone was exchanged for an anxious, eager 
pleading one. 

It was a boy of some twelve years old who 
spoke^ a dirty, grimy little fellow, Tnis dolCass 
in. B 
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hanging in loose rags about his little thin person, 
his feet bare, his whole appearance betokening 
no common poverty and want, such a boy as one 
often sees in these London streets. The face 
was not an ugly face; it was miserable and 
pinched and haggard enough, but there was some 
sweetness in the brown eyes that were raised so 
wistfully to his companion — the verger of S. 
Winifred's Church. 

The man and the boy were standing outside 
the Church one Sunday afternoon towards the 
end of March ; the keen cutting east wind came 
sweeping round the comer of the street, and 
folks hurried on to their homes, not troubling 
themselves to give a thought either to the com- 
fortable looking verger, or to the poor little boy 
who seemed pleading so earnestly that some 
favour might be granted him. A cart had just 
brought some " green stuff," as the lad called it, 
to the Church, and it was a little graceful branch 
of waving palm that Dick Rufford had picked 
up, and which he was now looking at so lovingly 
and longingly. 

" I do want it so, sir, you don't know how I 
wants it." 

The verger looked at the little fellow with a 
mingled glance of wonder and compassion. 
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" Please, sir, it's for Nanny." 

"And who is Nanny, my lad?" 

"Why, my Nanny, my sister as is sick; she 
lies all day up in the top attic down in Briggs' 
Court, and she has nothing to look at all the day 
long, and once afore, I picked up a piece of green 
stuff in the street, and took it home to her, and 
oh, wasn't she just pleased, she kept it, and kept 
it till it turned quite brown ; she said to look 
at it was as good as going to walk in the fields ; 
and Nanny used to like the fields, sir ; we used 
to go and walk there of evenings, afore she was 
took bad, but she says as how she'll never be 
able to walk there no more," and Dick's voice 
sank into a low whisper, '' because she gets 
worser and worser every day." 

" Poor little man, have you no father and mo- 
ther?" 

** No, sir ; father died a long time agone, afore 
I could walk, and mother — ^well, sir, mother ain't 
dead as we knows of, but she went away afore 
Nanny was took ill, and we don't know where 
she is ; we asks God every night to bring her 
bade, and Nanny says He will some day ; but — " 

"But what, my boy?" 

"I was a-going to say, sir," answered Dick, 
his white face Bushing crimson, " tlvat. 1 Aox^X. 
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shop, and sells the taters. I'm a-going for my 
money now — sixpence it will be, and there'll be 
two pence for a new-laid egg for Nanny, and a 
penny for a roll, and a half-penny for the milk ; a 
penny and two pence is three pence, and a half- 
penny is a .half-penny, thaf s three pence half- 
penny, there'll be two pence half-penny left ; you 
can tell the gentleman, if he comes this evening, I 
can give him two pence half-penny, and 111 work 
harder than ever, if he'll only do Nanny good, 
and I'll pay him well for his trouble f and Dick 
drew himself up with an air that was at once so 
ludicrous, and so touching, that the honest ver- 
ger (whose name by the way was Scroggs) did 
not know whether he ought to laugh or to look 
grave. 

A happy thought struck him. 

" Have you ever been to Church, my lad ?" 

" To Church !" and Dick smiled ; " it wouldn't 
be a likely place for me to go to, would it? look 
at my clothes." And the boy executed a slow 
movement before the verger, by which he dis- 
played in something of dioramic style the whole 
of the deficiencies of his^ apparel. 

" That don't matter," said Mr. Scroggs, " I've 
seen many worse than you come here, and go 
away ever so much better." 
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" Why, do you give clothes away here 7" 

" No, no, my lad, leastaways not at first, not 
until the Vicar knows something more about the 
people ; but he tells them things as makes them 
feel happy, thafs what I mean," 

" Oh !" responded Dick, and there was some- 
thing of disappointment in the tone, ^' nothing 
will make me happy imless Nanny gets well." 

" 111 tell you what it is, my boy ; you must 
come here to-morrow at eleven o'clock, to the 
service, and then youll hear the music, and 
you'll see the pahn branches, and may be later 
youll learn to come for other things, and you'll 
like it as much as others do." 

"Yes, I'll come," answered Dick, " and then 
may be I can speak to the gentleman myself, 
and ask him how much money I must give him, 
afore he comes to see my Nanny, and make her 
better." 

"All right, my lad. I think you had best 
speak for yourself; and now I must go in and 
clean up the Church a bit." 

"Thank you, sir, very much, for the bit of 
green stuff — ^palm you calls it, don't you?" 

"Yes, that's the name; take it home to your 
poor sbter, my boy ; and may be when the Vicar 
goes to see her, he'll make her like *\\. 23X \!cife 
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better, if he only tells her, as IVe heard him say 
before what a story it is that the palm branch 
tells us, and how good and patient, and humble 
it ought to make us." 

"Nanny is good, sir; you don't know how 
good," answered Dick; "and Mrs. James, as 
lives in the attic opposite to us, says she never 
see'4 such a one for patience ; she never says a 
word, although sometimes the pain is so bad that 
she nearly bites her lips through to keep from 
screaming." 

" Twould be easier to bear if she knew the 
story that the palm branch tells," persisted worthy 
old Scroggs, with a smile upon his face, as he 
patted Dick's rough unkempt head, and passed 
on into the Chiurch. 

" I'll look out for you to-morrow, my lad," he 
called out, as Dick walked briskly homewards, 
carrying the treasured "bit of green stuff" in his 
hand. 

He had not felt so happy for many a long day, 
poor little fellow, for had not " the gentleman" 
told him that somebody could make Nanny 
better ? and if that was true, " and he did seem 
as if he spoke the truth," mused the boy, why 
everything else would be all right. With a bright 
expression upon his usually worn little face he 
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went into a shop and made his purchases, pull- 
ing a very small old jug out of his ragged pocket, 
into which was poured some very blue-looking 
milk. He paid his three pence half-penny, and 
received his change, and then he lingered before 
the coimter — ^there were apples and oranges, and 
stale cakes, in the window, but it was none of 
these things that Dick coveted at this moment 

" What is it, my dear ?" said the good-natured 
shopkeeper ; '^ are you a-thinking that you wants 
a bit more of anything ? if that's for yoiu: sick 
sister, what have you got for yoxurself ?" 

" Oh, there's enough for me,'* answered Dick. 
'' I has her crusties, and she makes me have a 
spoonful out of the egg, sometimes more, only I 
feels so greedy if I takes it, because she's so ill, 
and wants it ever so much more than I do." 

The woman looked into the little thin face, 
and took another egg from the window. " There, 
my dear, there's a whole egg for yomrself ; now 
run home and make a good supper." 

" Oh ! thank you, ma'am, thank you ever so 
much," and still Dick lingered in the little shop. 

"What is it you want, lad?" 

" Oh ! please, if I could but have one of them 
reels of thread ; I'm a-going to the Church to- 
morrow, and Nanny said the other day ^\v& co\i\!^ 
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mend me up a bit, if she had but a reel of thread ; 
but you see, ma'am, as how IVe half promised 
two pence half-penny to a gentleman, as the 
other gentleman at the Church said would come 
to make Nanny better, and I can't go back from 
my word." 

^^ I don't quite imderstand what you means, 
lad; however, here's other customers a-coming 
in, and I can't stay and talk to you now; I've 
done a good da/s business, take the reel of 
thread, my lad, and welcome, and get Nanny, as 
you calls her, to mend you up." 

" Oh, ma'am, thank you so much ; Nanny will 
be so glad," and Dick went out into the street 
again, happier even than he had been before. 
Five minutes more and he had moimted the 
steep staircase and stood in the attic in Briggs' 
Coiut, where poor Nanny spent all the long weary 
days of her life. 

" Nanny, see what I have brought you," and 
he went up to the miserable bed and kissed 
Nanny tenderly, and put the palm branch into 
her hand 

" Oh, Dick, dear Dick, I thought you never 
were coming home ; where did you get it ? oh, 
how beautiful it is, just like the green fields." 

Dick gave an account of himself, and Nanny 
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listened eagerly to every word, and something 
of hope came into her sickly suffering face when 
her brother assured her that the gentleman he 
was going to pay to come to see her would be 
sure to make her better, quite well perhaps, and 
then, when she was able to walk, they would go 
away into the coimtry, and be amongst the green 
fields always. " And he will tell you about Jesus, 
Nanny ; he as gave me the green stuff said he 
would, and he said he would tell you a story 
about the palm branch, (that 'ere bit of green 
stuff is called palm) which will make you good 
and patient I told him as how you was good 
and patient, and hadn't no need to be made so, 
but somehow I don't think he believed me." 

'^ Indeed, indeed, Dick, I wants to be made 
good; the lady told me such a lot that day she 
corned, but I can't remember it all, only I knows 
if I heard more about Jesus the pain would be 
easier to bear, for that was one of the things she 
said ; perhaps you'll hear something about it in 
Church, Dick; you must be very good and very 
quiet; I went once, ever so long ago, and I 
should have liked to go again, but mother would 
not let me. And now, Dick, my kind good 
Dick, come and let me mend you up a bit, before 
it gets dark." 
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And Nanny raised herself up with some diffi- 
culty, whilst Dick contorted himself into all 
manner of attitudes, that his sister might get at 
the numerous holes more easily. Sometimes 
the needle ran into him, and then there was a 
scream and a laugh ; at last Nanny pronoimced 
that she had done all she could, and she lay back 
very tired and exhausted, but with a happy smile 
upon her face, whilst Dick boiled the eggs, and 
got the tea ready, and tried to stuff some rags 
into the broken window, for the wind came 
whistling fiercely in, and poor Nanny was obliged 
to own that she felt very very cold. 

"The tea will warm you, dear," said Dick, 
" and then you'll feel better, and I'll tidy up a bit, 
in case the gentleman might come to-morrow." 

So Nanny and Dick had their tea, and enjoyed 
it very much, and then the boy tried to cover 
his sister up, and make her comfortable for the 
night ; there was something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in his loving care of the sick girl. 

The story he had told the verger was true. 
John Rufford had died when Nanny was three 
years old, and Dick a baby in arms ; in fact, the 
Simday Dick was baptised was the last day his 
father ever went out ; he had a cold then : in a 
day or two inflammation came on, and ere a 
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week had passed away he was laid in his grave. 
He had been an honest GoD-fearing man, but he 
had married a pretty young girl, who had never 
been taught much, and who tmned away and 
laughed at him when he tried to speak to her of 
grave things. When trouble came to Mary 
RufFord, she did not know where to turn for help ; 
she tried to get work and to support herself and 
her children, but the struggle against poverty 
and hardship was too much for one who trusted 
in no strength but her own, and the poor thing 
sank very low and took to drinking ; and three 
years before my story begins she had gone away, 
no one knew whither. Nann/s father had 
taught her a little prayer before he died, and her 
mother, strange to say, had made her say it every 
night afterwards, and had made Dick learn it 
also, — ^and now the lonely children never went 
to sleep without asking God to bless mother and 
to bring her home, and to make them good — ^it 
was all they knew; but surely God's own angel 
carried the simple words to the Feet of Him Who 
loved His little ones well enough to die for 
them. 

It was just after their mother went away that 
Nanny, taking some work to a shop one night, got 
very wet, an attack of rheumatic fevex caxcifc ^w^ 
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and the girl had never recovered the use of her 
limbs. What Dick had been to her no one 
knew ; how he had worked and slaved and starved 
so that he might keep her as much as possible 
from want, is a story that cannot be written here, 
it will be told in that great day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be disclosed. 

The faint March sim shone into the attic in 
Briggs' Court on the morning of Palm Simday ; 
the bells from many a Church soimded through 
the broken window, and Nanny heard them with 
a strange new feeling at her heart, for Dick was 
going to Church, and somehow she felt as if out 
of that Church-going some great good would 
come into her poor lonely suffering life. 

Dick meanwhile had gone down to the ptunp 
in the court, and was washing his fsuce and hands 
vigorously. When the operation was over, and 
his hair was stuck down upon his face, in a very 
imusual manner, the bright drops of fresh water 
hanging from it, and falling slowly upon his old 
blouse, he went to present himself to Nanny, 
feeling, it must be confessed, somewhat proud of 
himself. 

Nanny commended his appearance highly, 
only she wiped the glittering drops from the 
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black shining hair, and kissed her darling, and 
bade him tell her all that he had heard in Church 
as soon as ever he came back. 

"And, Dick, dear, before you goes, would 
you put the palm branch into the bottle in 
a drop of water ? and I can look at it all the 
time you are gone, and think that there's a 
story about it, and that I ought to be good and 
patient, although I don't know a bit what the 
story is. 

Dick did her bidding, and wishing Nanny one 
more good-bye, started off for S. Winifred's 
Church, whilst Nanny herself lay upon her poor 
bed, and looked wistfully at the palm branch. 

She was suffering more than usual that morn- 
ing ; she had tried not to let Dick see it before 
he went away, for she knew he would not have 
left her, had he suspected it, but now the tears 
were rolling down her wasted cheeks, and drops 
of agony stood upon her brow. 

And through it all her eyes rested lovingly 
upon those sweet fresh green leaves. " I will 
try to be patient and good," she said, "but, oh, 
sometimes it is veiy hard ;" and so, struggling 
with pain and seeking for the great gift of pa- 
tience, poor Nanny spent the morning of Palm 
Simday. 
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We will not follow our friend Dick to Church ; 
most of us know what a beautiful service is, and 
S. Winifred's was very like other Churches ; every- 
thing was beautiful, and solemn, and reverent, 
just what GoD*s house ought to be. 

Dick gazed wonderingly aroimd him, listening 
to the sweet music, and looking at the " boys in 
white,'' as he afterwards called them to Nanny, 
walking roimd the Church, and carrying palm 
branches in their hands; he knew, too, that 
when the people knelt down they were praying, 
and he knelt down too and joined his hands, 
and over and over again he said the words of 
his own simple prayer, and he added what he had 
never added before, " please, God, make Nanny 
better." 

The service was over, and Dick felt a hand 
laid upon his shoulder : " Come with me to the 
Vicar, my lad, IVe a-told him all about you," 
and kind Mr. Scroggs' face beamed cheerfully 
upon the boy. 

Dick followed him somewhat shyly into the 
clergy-house; " Here's the lad, sir," said the ver- 
ger, pushing him into a room where a gentle- 
man, the same gentleman as had spoken in 
Church (Dick remarked to himself) sat waiting 
to receive him. 
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'' Please, sir, will you come and make Namiy 
better ?" 

" I will try, my boy ; I will come this after- 
noon." 

" Oh, thank you ; and please, how much will 
it be ? I told the other gentleman as how I had 
two pence half-penny, and I would try and get 
more." 

" My boy, I do not want any money." 

And for the first time Dick looked into the 
priest's face, and he thought no one in all the 
world had ever looked so kindly on him before, 
and he fancied he heard him say something, 
he did not know what ; the only words he un- 
derstood were, "without money and without 
price." 

He gave the address in Briggs' Court, and then 
he ran home to tell Nanny the good news. 

" Nanny, Nanny," he said, bursting into the 
attic, "he don't want any money; he's one of 
them as does it all gratis, and he's the nicest 
gentleman ever I see'd, very pale, as pale most 
as you are, with blue eyes, and such a nice smile, 
and he's coming to make you better, all for no- 
thing, Nanny." 

" I'm glad, very glad, Dick, but did you hear 
anything about the palm brandi m Ctotd^^ 
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did you hear the story you was a-talking about 
last night ?" 

Poor Dick looked somewhat crestfallen, and 
stood scratching his head, a favourite trick of his 
when he was not quite certain of things. 

" I did hear something, Nanny ; but 'twas so 
hard I couldn't understand it, but hill tell it you 
all when he comes, dear; he'll make it all 
straight." 

And he did come, and he did make it all 
straight, but it took a long time to do, for poor 
Nanny was very ignorant and imeducated, and 
I should fill a very large book if I told you all 
he said to her before she quite understood the 
" Story that the Palm Branch tells," to every one 
of us ; I am going just to put the sense of what the 
Vicar of S. Winifred's said, into a very few words. 

Palm Simday comes just a week before Easter ; 
on this day, more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, our Blessed Lord sent two of His disciples 
to fetch an ass, and He rode upon that ass into 
Jerusalem. This day is called oiu: dear Lord's 
triumph day. I will tell you why. The Jews 
had never received Him as a King before; they 
would not believe His words ; they had tried to 
stone Him, and to kill Him, but on this first 
Palm Sunday when He appeared in the streets 
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of His own city, riding upon an ass, they cut 
down palm branches, and waved them in the air, 
and strewed them before Him, and they cried 
with loud voices and proclaimed Him a King. 
Dear children, that was on Simday ; on Wed- 
nesday our Blessed Lord was betrayed ; on Fri- 
day those same streets, through which the cries 
of triumph had rung, resoimded with the fearful 
shouts : Crucify Him, crucify Him, Jesus knew 
all that was going to happen to Him ; as man, 
He suffered and died ; as God, He knew every- 
thing. All through those notes of triumph He 
heard the cries of anger ; athwart the bending 
palm branches, He saw the lifted Cross. And 
now do you know the story that the palm branch 
tells ? do you know the tale it told Nanny after 
a long time ? It is the story of patience ; the 
words of the collect for Palm Sunday ask that 
we may follow the example of patience which 
our dear Lord set before us ; that day, which 
seemed to be a day of triumph in Jerusalem, 
was but the heralding in of all that greater suffer- • 
ing of which Palm Sunday is the beginning ; and 
so, when we look upon the palm branches, we 
must think of the sufferings of Jesus, and from 
His sufferings learn our own lesson of patience. 
I have told you it took NaniVY aNerj\oTi% 
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time to understand all this, but at last she knew 
the stoiy that the palm branch told her, and 
which it tells you and me. 

She lay on her bed still, when the bright June 
sun shone into the poor attic; and one sum- 
mer's day she told Dick how easy it was to bear 
suffering now. 

"Nonsense," said Dick; "you was always 
patient, Nanny; ask anybody." 

" I tried to bear the pain for your sake, Dick; 
and because I did not like to make you imhappy, 
but it was very hard ; now I try to bear it be- 
cause Jesus suffered all the pain for me, and 
that's why it is easy." 

Dick had been installed as errand boy at the 
clergy-house, and was learning to be a good boy ; 
he was as loving and gentle to Nanny as in the 
days when he and she were all the world to each 
other, and he made Nanny very happy by pro- 
mising that when mother came back he would 
be more dutiful and obedient to her than he had 
ever been before. 

" And she will come back, I am sure, Dick," 
Nanny would often say; "God will send her 
back to us, and we will be good to her." 

Again ; it was the eve of Palm Sunday, and 
Dick, looking very different to the first occasion 
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on which we saw him, is standing at the door of 
the clergy-house looking at the palm branches, 
which are just being carried into the Church ; he 
remembers that same day last year, and as he 
thinks of Nanny the tears rush into his eyes, 
and he remembers how he longed for her to get 
well. " And she never can get well I know 
that now ; but Mr. Scroggs' word has come true, 
and she is ever so much better — ^not better as I 
wanted her to be then, her limbs is just as weak, 
but she's got what she alwa3rs wished for ; she 
knows how to bear the pain, and she sajrs it's 
the palm branch as tau^t her. I will ask if I 
may have one out of the Church to-morrow, and 
take it to her, she will like that, and on Easter 
Eve I must buy a flower or two to make the room 
look bright for the morning, for Nanny's first 
Communion. The Vicar sajrs I may be there, 
and next year I am to be confirmed. Oh ! how 
I wish next year would come. Hullo, missis, 
mind where you're a-going." This last remark 
was addressed to a poor weak miserable-looking 
woman, who seemed hardly able to walk, and 
who, but for Dick's timely aid, must have ^en 
to the ground 

"Thank you, my boy, I'm only going a litde 
fiuther; I'm near home now." 
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DidL^&ce was Yoy white: "^ Mother^" he said, 
^come with me; Nannj has been waiting for 
joa for so ka^"* 

Thqr went home together — the erring mother 
and her little son, and Nanny was very glad and 
happy, for she saw that in her mother's &ce 
whidi made her hopeful fcv die foture. 

There were troubles in the attic in Briggs' 
Comt — troubles whidi fell hardest upon Nanny, 
but she had learnt the stoiy that the palm branch 
told, and she was patient under them alL And 
her sweet patience and gentleness did theirwork; 
when last the Vicar of S. Winifred's called to see 
Mrs. Rufiord, she asked him if she might be pre- 
pared for confirmation, and be confirmed with 
Dick idien Eastertide came round again. 



To you, dear children, who have read this 
little tale, the palm branch tells its story, just as 
it told it to those poor things in their dreary 
attic. 

Already you have passed through the solemn 
weeks of Lent ; step by step you have followed 
Jesus your Lord in His temptation in the lone 
wilderness ; you have thought of Him cold and 
hungry, weary and faint, and you have, it is to 
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be hopeti, gi>^ up some comforts, some plea- 
sures, for His dear sake. Who was hungry be- 
cause He then would be able to feel for you 
when you are hungry, Who was cold that He 
might know what it is to you to feel the keen 
wintry wind blowing around you. 

All this was hard enough surely for the God- 
Man to bear — -l)ut oh, it was not enough ; to-day 
we stand upon the threshold of the most Holy 
Week in all the Church's year : to-day, when we 
look upon the palm branches, our thoughts must 
fly to the Cross, and already a shadow of the 
coming Agony mingles with our notes of praise. 

My children, we have a sorrowful joiuney to 
go this week ] we have to follow Jesus into the 
Garden and look upon the sacred Blood pouring 
down His brow ; we must be with Him in the 
Judgment hall : we must try and realize what 
the pain must have been, what the writhing 
Agony of the Crown of Thorns, the Scourging, 
and the Mockings ; and then we must go on to 
Calvary, to the consummation of all the woe, to 
the most cruel death, which brought life to us. 

Yes, to-day we must begin to think of these 
things — ^we must put away even the few pleasures 
we may have allowed ourselves during Lent — ^we 
must ask that we may learn the lessorv ^SwaX ^^ 
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palm branch teaches us — ^that we may both foUo' 
the example of our Blessed Lord's patience, an 
so be made partakers of His Resurrection. 

** His very shrines, this week of woe, 
Will doff their rich attire and show 
As mourners ; fear we there to go 
In glad and festal guise. 

** Yea, when the funeral days are o'er, 
And altars shine in gold once more, 
I bid thee lavish all thy store, 
In fearless sacrifice. '^ 
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Welitte01idp before QEatitet. 



** Thus everywhere we find our suffering God, 
And where He trod 
May set our steps." 

TT is a bright cheerful cottage to which I am 
^ going to take you, one night early in Jan- 
uary, when the echoes of the glad Christmas 
Feast still seem to be resounding in our ears, 
and the angels' song of peace and good will, is 
fresh in our memory. 

The keen wintry wind is blowing with pitiless 
fury, but the occupants of the little room in 
Hawthorn Cottage need not mind the chill blast, 
for there is a large fire burning in the grate, and 
there is a comfortable tea spread upon the table, 
and the red curtains are drawn clo^eV^ \i^tot^ 

///. c 
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the latticed window, and send a glow of warmth 
and comfort into the room. 

A man and a woman are sitting at the table, 
and kneeling before the fire is a girl of some 
thirteen or fourteen years old; a bright-eyed, 
golden-haired maiden, upon whose honest face 
there is generally to be seen a rich glow of 
health, but who is very pale and tearful now, as 
she kneels on there, with bent head, and averted 
face. Not a sound is to be heard but the moan- 
ing of the wind, and the dull monotonous ticking 
of the old clock in the comer of the room. 

At last the man speaks. 

" Hetty, I'm willing to believe you, although 
things do look so much against you ; I never 
found you out in a lie yet, my girl, and I don't 
see why I should begin to doubt you now. But 
you must make me one promise, child; come 
here, and make it now." 

Hester got up and stood before her father. 
He was a hard stem man, one who was more 
feared than loved in the little village of Harting- 
ton, where he had a good trade as a carpenter. 
But he was very honest, and very upright, and 
the country folk used to say that Robert Met- 
calf s word was as good as a bond, any day. 
His wife was a gentle loving creature, who thought 
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It no one in all the world could hold a candle 
her Robert, and that no girl in all the country 
imd could come up to her little Hester. Her 
5 had been a very happy one. If Robert was 2l 
tie bit exacting and particular, she did not heed 
she believed in him too thoroughly for that ; 
d if Hester was a little bit vain sometimes, it 
IS but natural, with that bright pretty face of hers. 
Christmastide, that ought to have been so 
ight, brought with it the first sorrow that had 
er come to the carpenter's home. And Hetty, 
etty Hetty, was the cause of the trouble. It 
me about thus. 

The girl was the head of the village school — 
least she had been the head until a year before 
-when a stranger family had come to take up 
eir abode at Hartington, and Lucy Fielding, 
e eldest girl, who was somewhere about Hetty's 
e, had also become a pupil in the school, 
id carried all before her. Hetty was clever 
id bright, and somewhat inclined to be idle, 
icy wias not very brilliant, but her industry 
id perseverance supplied the place of great 
lent, and made all her teachers say that there 
us really nothing Lucy Fielding could not do, 
she set her heart upon doing it Then Lucy 
id an incentive to work which Hetty tfiSi x^^X 
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possess. Her mother was ill, had been an in- 
valid for many a long year ; indeed, it was the 
mild climate of Hartington that had tempted 
James Fielding to remove his wife and children 
thither, trusting that the change might have a 
beneficial effect upon the health of the former. 
It was hard work to make both ends meet, with 
the sick mother to think of, and the little ones 
to feed and clothe. But Fielding worked morn- 
ing noon and night at his trade, (that of a shoe- 
maker,) and he made Lucy keep at school and 
attend to her learning. 

" 'Twill be the best in the end, my girl," he 
said, " although I won't deny that it do pinch 
me a bit now to have sometimes to pay for a 
woman to come in and do for mother, which of 
course I shouldn't have to do if you was there 
to look after her and the young uns. But think 
what it will be some day, my dear, when you 
have passed a grand examination as a teacher, 
and get a fine situation, with I don't know how 
much a year ; won't you be able to help us then, 
Lucy? Why, I shouldn't wonder if you'd be 
able to keep a carriage for mother !" and James 
Fielding kissed his little daughter's white face, 
and walked out of the cottage highly satisfied 
with her and with himself too. 
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[t was towards the end of November that the 
>einaker made this speech to Lucy. Only the 
>nth before, both she and Hetty had been 
afirmed, and on Advent Sunday they had 
ide their first Communion. A strange friend- 
p had sprung up between the two girls. Hetty 
red quiet Lucy Fielding with the strength of 
r loving little heart It was her greatest plea- 
re to help her in every way she could, and 
en and often the child's piece of pudding was 
t on one side at dinner, and taken some time 
ring the afternoon to Mrs. Fielding. And 
icy loved Hetty; not with the same eager, 
pulsive, self-sacrificing affection, but in a calm 
iet kind of way. She fiUly recognised her 
odness, and was not in the least jealous of 
r beauty, and liked to hear her £sither and 
jther say, " What a sweet little girl that Hetty 
etcalf is." 

" Lucy," Hetty had said on that Sunday even- 
r after they had knelt at the holy altar, and 
en made one with their Crucified and Risen 
>RD in His own most Holy Sacrament, " Lucy, 
im so afraid, are not you ?" 
"Afraid!" answered Lucy, "of what, you 
\y child ?" 
Poor Hetty coloured crimson. " 1 \atfy« \ 
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ought not to be. I know the Vicar said that 
our Confirmation, and most of all our— our— I 
m£an this morning ought to be a help, must 
help me more than anything had ever done be- 
fore, because" (and here the voice sank into a 
hushed reverent whisper,) "because of Jesus 
Himself coming into our hearts. But Lucy, it's 
just that — it's because of that that I'm afraid. I 
know how weak and silly and vain I am ; I am 
not good like you are, Lucy." 

" Nonsense, Hetty. We can all be good if we 
try ; perhaps to some people it is harder than to 
others." And as Lucy spoke there was a smile 
upon her quiet face that a close observer of hu- 
man nature would have put down to self-conceit, 
and would have been right in his conclusion. 

" Have you thought about the prize, Hetty?" 
continued Lucy, evidently wishing to turn the 
conversation from more serious subjects. 

" Yes," and there was a deep sigh, " of course 
I must think about it, for father and mother 
want me to try. Mother has so set her heart 
upon it because of Lord Northington giving it ; 
but you know I have not a chance, Lucy. It's 
all very well to say it's between you and me. I 
dare say it is ; if you were not there perhaps I 
should get it; but I may as well throw pen and 
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ink and paper into the fire, as waste any time 
over it, so far as the prize is concerned. Of 
coiurse though, I must do it, and do my best. 
But Lucy, dear Lucy, indeed I don't want it; 
I wan't you to get the five pounds, it will be 
such a help to your mother." 

" Will be a help ? would be, you ought to say, 
Hetty." 

" No, will be, for you are quite, quite sure 
of it." 

" Nonsense, child ;" but again there was the 
conscious smile of superiority, and Lucy stooped 
and kissed Hetty, and walked quickly home- 
wards. 

The prize was a five-pound note, to be given 
by Lord Northington, Mrs. Metcalfs former 
master, to the girl who should do the best an- 
alysis of the Apostles' Creed by Christmas ; and 
Lucy and Hetty were the only ones who had 
the smallest chance of it. What Hetty felt upon 
the subject we have already seen; Lucy's 
thoughts and feelings you will discover as the 
story proceeds. 

The next morning the Vicar and the Mistress 
were talking so earnestly in the school-room 
that they did not hear the door open, and neither 
of them knew that Lucy Fielding \vad sW^^^dk. 
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quietly in, and was at work as usual at her desk. 
They went out together when they had finished 
talking, and left the girl sitting there with a 
scared bewildered look upon her face. These 
were the words she had heard. 

"I suppose Lucy is sure of the prize?** said 
the Vicar. 

" I don't know," was the answer. " Hetty is 
trying very hard, because her father and mother 
ai;e so anxious about it. A month ago I should 
have said she had not the shadow of a chance, 
the child is so desperately idle; but she has 
tiuned over a new leaf. I saw some of her 
papers lying about in her usual careless fashion, 
and I took them up and looked through them, 
and thought they were remarkably well done. 
Of course I have not seen Lucy's ; but in one 
thing Hetty I imagine will have the advantage 
over her. She expresses herself remarkably well 
— so easily and fluently ; Lucy's style is more 
laboured and studied. However, time will tell 
whether I am right or wrong. We all love 
Hetty, she has been our pet for so long; but 
Lucy is a very good girl, and she needs the 
money most." 

No wonder Lucy looked scared and asto- 
nished. Till that moment she had never doubted 
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that the prize was hers ; she had planned how it 
"Was to be spent ; the things it was to buy for her 
mother, the good it was to do ; and now sud- 
denly it seemed to be wrenched from her, and 
given to vain giddy Hetty. 

The children came trooping into school, and 
Lucy did not heed them. There was but one 
thought in her mind : " Hetty must not, should 
not get the prize." Then the tempter whispered, 
" How can I prevent it?" 

Twelve o'clock came ; the tempter was there 
stilL Once during that morning Lucy's guardian 
angel had whispered to her, and bade her say 
one little prayer, and ask God to put the angry 
jealous feelings out of her heart. But she had 
not heeded the warning voice ; she had gone on 
thinking her own thoughts, and now temptation 
came, and the self-confident girl listened to the 
voice of the evil one. 

A group of little maidens stood in the play- 
ground, Hetty amongst them. They were eagerly 
discussing something, and Lucy drewnear to them, 
and overheard what they said. Not that there 
was any secret in it ; I don't think there would 
have been much chance of a secret being kept 
in which six little girls were concerned, do you ? 

Hetty's voice was raised loud and eaget. 
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'^ It is beautiful, Mary ; I have three shillings 
at home, and if you will take that I am sure I 
may have it ;" and the child's blue eyes as she 
spoke were fixed upon a pretty white ivory brooch, 
which Mary Grey held up to be admired. 

Mary's brother was a worker in ivory, and he 
had turned this brooch in his leisure hours, and 
had sent it to Mary to ask her to try and dispose 
of it for him. 

" I cannot let you have it for three shillings, 
Hetty; Bill wanted five, but mother said she 
thought I might take four. Can't you get anr 
other shilling, Hetty?" 

" No," answered Hetty, looking very disap- 
pointed, for she was no heroine, poor little maid, 
and love of a bit of finery was one of her beset- 
ting sins. " No, I can't get a shilling yet, not 
till Christmas time ; you couldn't wait till then, 
I suppose, Mary?" 

" No, I'm afraid I can't, Hetty. I'd put the 
shilling for you myself in a minute if I could, 
but I gave my last to mother a week ago, to 
help buy my new hat, and, you see. Bill asked 
me to send the money at once, and if I 
couldn't do that I was not to keep the brooch, 
so I must settle it to-day. Nobody can afford 
it if you can't, Hetty, so 1 xVvmVL 1 i^^H \ust 
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put it into the box, and send it back to Bill to- 
night" 

" No, no, you must not do that," cried Hetty, 
vehemently ; " indeed I wwj/have it — it must not 
go back. Bring it again this afternoon, Mary 
dear, and I will see what I can do." 

All this time the tempter had been speaking 
to Lucy. " See how vain she is," he said ; " see 
how she wishes to waste her money upon finery, 
whilst ^^w only want it to spend upon your sick 
mother. No, no, she does not deserve the prize 
— she must not have it." 

" Hetty has been so good to you," whispered 
Luc3r's angel guardian ; " so loving to your mo- 
ther, so kind to your little brothers and sisters. 
Perhaps she is a wee bit vain and fond of dress, 
but have you no fault, Lucy ? are you so good 
and pure that you can afford to find fault with 
your fiiend, and to be so hard upon her ?" 

But the angePs voice was stifled, and the 
tempter's voice was allowed to be heard. 

That same afternoon, when school was over, 
Hetty ran up anxiously to Mary Grey. " Have 
you brought the brooch, Mary ? I must not have 
it, but I want to have one more look at it." 

" It is in my bag," answered Mary. " I have a 
hole in my pocket, and was afraid of putXm^Vxmr 
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The two went off together to have a last look 
at the treasure. 

Mary took her bag down from its peg, and 
there was a cry of sorrow and dismay. " It's 
gone — BilFs brooch has gone ; somebody must 
have stolen it" 

'' Nobody can have taken it," said another girl ; 
'' the door has been locked ever since you came 
in, Mary; you were the last to come, and I 
locked it after you. You had better tell teacher 
at once, because," she added, in a low whisper, 
" if you are sure it was there, and it is not there 
now, one of the girls must have taken it, you 
know; there have been things missed lately; 
there was Anne's purse, and Maude's sixpence, 
and—" 

" What is this all about ?" said the Mistress, 
coming amongst the children, and seeing the 
mingled expression of fright and excitement that 
sat upon most of the young faces. 

Mary Grey spoke, sobbing so bitterly that it 
was almost impossible to understand her story. 
" Please, Teacher, it was Bill's, and the money 
was to buy a Christmas-box for mother, and oh 
•—oh— oh — ^what will Bill say ?" 

In time between one and the other the Mis- 
tress got at the truth of the story. 
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She looked very grave. " You must all come 
into the school-room, children, and you must let 
me search your pockets and your bags; you 
know this is not the first time things have been 
lost in a most unaccountable manner ; there is 
no help for what I must do now." 

They all filed into their places, the search 
began ; the brooch was found. Where do you 
think ? In Hetty Metcalf s bag ; and poor Hetty 
grew red and pale by turns, and looked the very 
picture of guilt 

" Hetty, do you know how this came here ?" 

" No, Teacher, indeed I don't" 

Then the others were asked what they knew, 
and by degrees Hetty's longing for the ornament 
transpired, and there came into the Mistress' 
heart a doubt of the child she loved so well, a 
doubt that was confirmed by Hetty's strange be- 
havioiu:. 

" Did any one pass through from the school- 
room into my room this afternoon ?" 

" Please, Teacher, you sent Hetty for your 
class-book." 

"Ah, yes, I remember," and the Mistress 
sighed; it was but another proof of Hetty's 
guilt. 

" JV^o one else ?" 
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" No, Teacher." 

A little chubby girl here stepped forward, a 
special pet of Hetty's. 

" Please, Teacher, I see'd Lucy Fielding come 
into the passage as I was a-putting on my things, 
just after the bell had rung." 

" My child, they were all there then ; that is 
not what I mean." 

" She comed first," persisted the little one ; but 
no one heeded her, and no one even so much as 
turned to look at Lucy. 

Two or three days passed away; such wretched 
days to the Vicar and the Mistress; such wretched 
days at Hawthorn Cottage. Then Hetty was 
sent away from the school, and no one doubted 
her guilt, — ^no one but her own mother and the 
Vicar. Her father was heart-broken, but he had 
always been cold and hard and stem, and so he 
was cold and hard and stem to his own child. 

" I did not take the brooch, sir," Hetty had 
said to the Vicar. " I had been very naughty — 
I wanted it very much, and tried to think how 
I could get it; but indeed, indeed I did not 
take it" 

Hetty had knelt at the holy altar on Christ- 
mas Day. "I dare not keep her away," the 
Vicar had said; "until things are cleared up, 
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she must not go to school, but / believe her 
to be innocent, and so I dare not keep her 
away." 

All this time you have been waiting to hear 
what Hetty's father had to say to her on that 
January night on which my story begins. He had 
been softened by the child's evident wretchedness. 
God had put it into his heart at last to believe 
in her innocence ; so he told her he was willing 
to trust her word, but she must make him a 
promise. 

" I will try, father," said poor Hetty. 

" Well, child, this afternoon, as I was coming 
fix)m work, I saw Lucy Fielding and a lot of 
girls with her ; you passed down the bottom of 
the road, Hetty : you did not see them. One 
or two of them — I don't know who they were — 
spoke up for you, but Lucy Fielding said you 
were a thief, and that there was not a doubt that 
you took the brooch." 

" Did she ?" said Hetty, with a strange look 
upon her young face. 

"Yes, she did, my girl ; she said that of you* 
who have been so good and kind to her and 
hers ; and what I want you to promise me now 
is, that you will never speak to her nor look at 
her again. If you promise me tiais 1 W!5X>w5E\fcN^ 
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you, and treat you just as if nothing had hap- 
pened." 

The tempter spoke to Hetty now. The angd 
guardian whispered of forgiveness to those who 
had injured her ; of One Who in His Mercy and 
His Love forgave His enemies, and prayed for 
His murderers. But all thoughts of gentleness 
were chased away at the remembrance of her 
father's words. " She called me a thief," mused 
Hetty. " She knows better than anybody that I 
am not one ; and oh ! I loved her so. I should 
not care so much if I had not. I wanted her to 
have the prize. I am glad she got it, for they 
say her mother has been ever so much better 
since she has had that comfortable sofa to lie 
upon all day. But I cannot and will not be 
called a thief;" and something of her father's 
hard look came into Hetty's young face. 

" Father, I promise," she said. But somehow 
as she spoke, the weight that had been upon h*er 
poor little heart for so long, and that seemed to 
have been lightened at Christmas, came back, 
and seemed as though it must crush her. 

The weight remained there many days. The 
Vicar saw that some change had come over 
Hetty, but he could not discover what it was. 
He was getting in despair about thing,^, knowing 
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her to be innocent, and yet fearing that each 
day as it passed without revealing the truth, 
made the probability of the real facts of the case 
ever being found out, more doubtful. 

Lent came, with its tale of sorrow, bidding 
the children of the Church look into their hearts, 
and see what hidden sins lurked there, what 
angry thoughts, what revengeful feelings, what 
uncharitable judgments. 

Hetty went to all the services. She sat in a 
far-away corner, all by herself, and she listened 
to the Vicar's words, when he spoke of the great 
lesson of Lent, and bade his hearers put away the 
sins for which Jesus died, and come to meet their 
risen Lord in the bright Easter Feast And very 
slowly and gradually there came into Hetty's 
mind a strange new feeling ; a doubt as to whether 
that promise that she had made was right ; as 
to whether she could kneel and make her Easter 
Communion, with all those thoughts of anger 
and hatred (yes, she could call them by their 
right names now) in her heart. 

She was doubting still, on the Wednesday in 
Holy Week, and she made up her mind to go to 
the Vicar and tell him her difficulties. She had 
not come across Lucy Fielding during all those 
weeks — by mutual consent they had avovded ^2jficv. 
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Other. But still there was the promise to her father 
weighing her down, and making her very miser- 
able. " If I should die," she said, " would God 
forgive me ? no one ever wronged me as Jesus 
was wronged, and yet He forgave every one." 

The Vicar was out when Hetty knocked at 
the Vicarage door, on the morning of the Wed- 
nesday in Holy Week. His old housekeeper 
looked compassionately at the little pale fece, 
and made the girl go into the study and wait 

" He won't be long, my dear, and meantime 
you can read this little tract. I was looking at 
it this morning when I was dusting, and it's just 
beautiful." 

Hetty sat down upon a chair; and we will 
look over her shoulder and see what it was she 
read. It was a very few lines about that very 
day. " My dear children," it said, " it seems to 
me that the great lesson of this day is stillness ; 
keeping quite still and quite quiet, giving oiu:- 
selves up to God, letting Him do with us as He 
thinks best. The early Church kept this Wed- 
nesday in Holy Week as a very solenm day. Do 
you know why this was? It was because the 
actual sufferings of our dear Lord began. All 
His life through He had suffered; but Judas, 
on this Wednesday in Holy Week, wetvt to the 
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Chief Priests and promised to sell his Lord to 
them. Jesus, Who knew all things, knew what 
Judas, His own familiar friend, in whom He so 
trusted, had done. He could have prevented 
this, for He was God, and could do all things, 
but it was necessary for Him to suffer and to 
die for us men, and for our salvation, and so He 
gave Himself into His Father's Hands, and let 
Him do with Him as He willed. He was quite 
still, and quite quiet, knowing the trouble that 
was coming to Him, and waiting patiently. One 
thing made it veiy hard for Him ; the Jews were 
His enemies, and if one of them had betrayed 
Him, the suffering would not have been so great 
But it was necessary that the cup of bitterness 
should be drained to the dregs for our sakes. 
And so it was one whom He loved who sold 
Him. It was Judas, one of His own aposdes — 
one of the chosen twelve — ^who betrayed Him. 
My children, have any of you who read this 
little leaflet ever suffered through a friend ? do 
you know or do you suspect any great wrong 
that has been done you ? are you smarting imder 
some injury inflicted by some one whom perhaps 
you once loved and trusted? To-day's lesson 
comes specially home to you ; to-day brings you, 
if I may use the words, sometVimg oi Voxvova. 
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It makes you fellow-sufferers with Jesus, — ^it 
brings you nearer to your betrayed Lord. Brings 
you nearer or takes you further — ^which, depends 
upon yourself. If you leave yourselves in your 
Father's Hands as He did ; if you forgive your 
enemies as He did ; then, my children, rejoice in 
your trouble, for it makes you worthy of suffering 
with Him. If on the other hand angry thoughts 
are in your hearts ; if you are murmuring against 
the Will of God, and bearing malice against 
those who have injured you, then to-day's lesson 
is a lesson full of warning to you. It tells you 
that if you will not suffer patiently with Him 
now, you dare not rejoice with Him in His 
Easter gladness." 

" My child, do you like that little tract ?" 
It was the Vicar who spoke. Hetty had been 
so engrossed, that she had not heard him come 
in. She got up blushing and trembling. She 
did not notice the grave look upon his face. She 
told him her tale quickly, not keeping anything 
back, only asking what she ought to do — ^whether 
she might go to the Holy Feast on Easter Day. 
" You must go to your father, my child, and 
ask him to free you from your promise. He 
will not refuse you now, I think; and thank 
God, Hetty my child, that He put it into your 
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heart to do this to-day, before you knew what I 
have to tell you now. You know there has been 
a case of small-pox on the moors, it has come to 
the village now — ^to James Fielding's cottage. 
Lucy and one of her little sisters are very ill." 

" Who is nursing them ?" asked Hetty. 

" No one, at present ; I cannot get any one to 
go to them. I have telegraphed for a Sister, but 
she cannot possibly be here imtil to-morrow." 
Please, sir, I had it when I was a baby." 
I am glad of it, my child, there is not so 
much chance of your taking it again." 

Hetty went away with a light and yet a very 
heavy heart from the Vicar's presence. Light 
on her own accoimt, for the weight was gone ; 
heavy when she thought of the poor Fieldings. 

Five minutes later she stood before her father, 
her face brighter than he had seen it for many a 
long day. 

" Father, I have kept my promise until to-day; 
will you grant me a favour ?" 

" Yes, my dear, anything you like, if you will 
only look as you do now." 

The request was made : it was that Hetty 
might go to the Fieldings' cottage and help to 
nurse Lucy. It was refused at first, but Hetty's 
eloquence gained the day. She s1i07?ed \v^t Iv 
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ther that little leaflet, which the Vicar had said 
she might bring away, and he let her have her 
will. 

Easter came, with all its tale of hope, and 
Hetty was not at Church ; she could not leave 
Lucy's side. The girl could not bear her out of 
her sight The Sister came, but there were now 
three others for her to wait upon, and Lucy was 
Hetty's sole charge. The poor child was often 
delirious, but as the bells called the feithful to 
the Resurrection Feast the dim eyes opened, 
and the thick choking voice said, "Hetty, I took 
the brooch out of Mary's bag, and put it into 
yours. I want to tell the Vicar." 

" He will be here soon, dear, he is coming 
after service." 

He came, and Lucy spoke those few words 
over again. " Will you tell them this afternoon 
in school ? I want them to know it. I was aftaid 
I might die before I had told. Please pray for 
me, and ask that I may be forgiven." 

The Vicar knelt down, and prayed as Lucy 
asked him to pray ; but even as he spoke she 
wandered off again in the delirium of fever. 

" Hetty, did you know this ?" said the Vicar, 
as he left the house. 

" I was not sure, sir. I thought I saw some- 
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thing that afternoon — you know when; but I 
couldn't believe it, and I loved her so, I could 
not bear to blame her — ^and please, please, sir, 
never tell any one." 

That bright Easter afternoon Hetty's inno- 
cence was proclaimed to the whole school The 
Vicar did not tell of Lucy's guilt; she told it 
herself weeks afterwards, when she was able to 
go out again. 

And there were none of all those children 
who heard the girl's confession, who did not 
feel that they loved her better than they had 
ever done before. Only Hetty's small chubby 
champion (the youngest child in the school) said 
to her neighbour, " I wish we might say Hip, hip, 
hurrah for Hetty." But chubby was instandy 
checked in her enthusiastic desire, and was 
covered with confusion. 

At Whitsimtide the friends knelt side by side 
at the Holy Altar — Lucy meek and subdued, 
Hetty very like the old bright Hetty of old, 
struggling to overcome her besetting sin, trying 
to be more loving and gentle than ever, to carry 
into her every-day life, into her joys and her 
sorrows, the lesson of quiet endiurance, and 
never-foiling trust which she had learned on that 
Wednesday in Holy Week. 
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And now we must leave Hetty and Lucy, and 
ask that we too may learn the lesson which the 
Church teaches us to-day, and say from the 
depths of our heart, 

"0 Lord my God, do Thou Thy holy Will, 

IwailiestilV' 
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** O saving Victim, slain to bless, 
Who op'st the heavenly gate to all ; 
The attacks of many a foe oppress ; 
Give strength in strife, and help in fall." 

3 LEASE tell us a story, Uncle Richard, a 
true story about to-day, — Maundy Thurs- 
'. Mother says we ought to be very quiet 
I grave this week, because we ought to try as 
ch as we can, to think of all the suffering 
t Jesus bore for us ; and so we made up our 
ids to stay at home this afternoon and read, 
Mary and Charlie and I have read every 
>k in the house I think, and indeed it is just 
ree bit duD/'and Maude Armytage ^Mitvp^d 
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upon Uncle Richard's knee, and stroked his sil- 
very hair, and looked lovingly into his kind oW 
face. 

He smiled in return, the sweet grave smile 
that made his little nephews and nieces always 
say that Uncle Richard looked like Simday, so 
bright, and calm, and happy. 

"My little Maudie, that's rather a difficult 
request : how am I to tell you a story about to- 
day all in a minute ? you should give me timely 
notice, little woman, when you require such 
things of me." 

" Never mind. Uncle Richard," put in Charlie, 
a merry, laughing schoolboy, who had come 
home the day before for the Easter holidays, 
" tell us something about yourself when you 
were young." 

" Suppose after all I have thought of a stoiy 
which will I think please you both, and may 
even interest my little Mary when she comes in 
from her walk; but first I want to know, my 
dears, if you can tell me why to-day is called 
Maundy Thursday." 

"I know," said Charlie, "Maude does not; 
she's a girl, and girls don't know Latin ; it comes 
from the first word of the antiphon, ^ Mandatum 
novum do vobisy and we have made Maundy out 
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of Mandatum^ — our chaplain told us about it 
last Sunday." 

"Quite right, Charlie; and now, Maude, 
^Mandaium novum dovobi^ means, 'Anew com- 
mandment I give unto you;' can you tell me 
Who it was Who spoke those words, and what 
was the commandment ?" 

" It was our Blessed Lord Himself," answered 
Maude, " the night before He was crucified, and 
He washed His disciples' feet, and the com- 
mandment He gave them was that they should 
love one another." 

" Yes, dear children, Jesus was going to die 
for His Apostles, and for us all ; and just then, 
when death was coming near, when He was 
about to show them all His exceeding love. He 
gave them this new commandment; He set 
forth all His great humility by washing their 
feet ; He the Lord of all the earth, perfonned 
an office generally assigned to menials and to 
slaves; He did this to show us that the love 
which we give each other, or rather which we 
ought to give each other, must shrink from no- 
thing, that the services which we sometimes ren- 
der to others, never can be degrading, because 
on that night of Maundy Thursday He sancti- 
fied such ^&pnces for evermore. And ncrv \ 
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am soon going to begin my stoiy ; I see little 
Maiy trudging up the path, and I know she 
will be in directly, and perhaps she will not be 
able quite to imderstand the grave things we 
are talking about ; but I want to ask you one 
more question, — I will tell you by-and-by why I 
am talking to you in this way now. Do you 
know what it is we specially commemorate to- 
day? do you know why in Church this morning 
the altar was vested in white, instead of the 
sombre violet which has been there all Lent?" 

''Please tell us. Uncle," said Charlie and 
Maude in the same breath, '' I think we know, 
but you put things so much better than we caa'' 

''Well, dear children, it was because on this 
day our Blessed Lord instituted the most Holy 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood; He was 
going away, — going to leave those who loved 
Him so well, but before He went He left Him- 
self to be with His Church for evermore. He 
was on earth as man, He left Himself with us 
as God ; He had just given His new command- 
ment to His Apostles, He had told them to love 
one another, and then He blessed the Bread 
and the Wine, which became His Body and 
His Blood, and He gave It to be theu: Food 
and ourS; and to bring them and us to everlast- 
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ing life. It was the Sacrament of love, my 
children, a pledge through all the great here- 
after of His love to us, a help through all our 
joys and all our sorrows, our Food through life, 
our Hope in death." 

" And now come along, my Mary, and sit on 
Uncle Richard's knee, and listen as much or as 
little as you like to his story." 

And Mary, the pet and darling of the house, 
climbed up to what she considered her rightful 
place, and Charlie and Maude sat at theu: Uncle's 
feet, and he began his tale. 



More than twenty years ago, there came sad 
news to England from over the sea; we were 
asked to help the Turks against the Russians, 
who were oppressing them and trying to take 
some of their possessions from them. 

The news was sad to English people, because 
they knew that many a brave soldier and sailor 
would be sent to that distant land to fight and to 
die. / It was_not ^sad to me ; I was a soldier then, 
and I was thirsting for battle, I had dreams of 
honour and glory, such as I had never indulged in 
since I was a boy at school, for living in barracks 
at home was not at all my idea of asoVdief^Xfe, 
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and until this news came, there seemed to be no 
chance of anything better. I had been in tbe 
army ten years, and I had thought seriously of 
retiring, when quite suddenly the aspect of a^ 
fairs changed, and there appeared a hope of ii^ 
winning some laurels before my hair turned quite 
white. 

There was a young fellow in my regiment, d 
whom I was very fond ; his name was Heibert 
Leicester, Bertie he was always called, a gay, 
dashing lad, handsome, brave and highspirited 
as any British soldier I ever came across. Bertie 
was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow; his father and my father had been 
friends, and once or twice I had been down to 
the quiet coimtiy village where Mrs. Leicester 
lived, and now when oiu: regiment was under 
orders for the Crimea, she wrote me a little 
broken-hearted note, and asked me to come 
down with her darling and wish her good-bye. 
I had not many to leave behind, dears; my 
only sister, your own dear mother, was at school ; 
I remember how she cried when I went to bid her 
good-bye, for I was all she had in the world tAm, 
although she has so many to love now ; I remem- 
ber how at last I made her quite wild with excite- 
ment when I told her of all the ^eat things our 
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soldiers were going to do, she wished girls could 
fight, no she did not suppose that would be 
quite right ; but she did wish they had some- 
thing to do in the army, if she could but have 
come with me, and cooked my dinner or mended 
my ^oves. 

We bade each other good-bye at last; and 
one cold March day I went down to Harleigh, 
the village where Mrs. Leicester lived; Bertie 
was there abready, looking, I thought, not quite 
as bright and merry as usual As to his mother, 
I shall never forget the expression on her 
sweet sad face, as we sat at dinner on that last 
night in the pretty little cottage. Suddenly 
there sounded upon our ears the sweet sound of 
a church bell 

" Bertie, you will come with me to-night, will 
you not ?" 

"Yes, mother, and Taylor will come too, 
won't you, old fellow ?" 

Of course I said " yes," and we three went 
out into the cold night, trying to be cheerful, 
laughing at the snow which was falling in light 
flakes around us, talking of snow in the Crimea, 
and of the warm things we should need out there. 

It wanted but two days to Maundy Thursday, 
it was the Tuesday in Holy "Wee^L^ ^xv^ ^^ 
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preacher, an old grey-haired man who had bap- 
tised Herbert Leicester, and who loved him as 
his own son, took for his text those words of 
which we have just been speaking, "A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another." There was but one thought in eveiy 
one's mind at this time, the thought of the 
coming war, and the preacher spoke of that, and 
said how in the battle's din, amid the roaring 
cannon, and the clash of swords, this commandr 
ment ought still to be in the minds of all who 
were Christ's soldiers and servants, of all who 
had had the Cross signed upon their foreheads 
in Holy Baptism, and had been made by the 
spiritual washing of regeneration, ''like unto 
Jesus." 

I remember how he spoke of mercy and jus- 
tice, how he said that even to our enemies, to 
those with whom it was our duty to fight, it was 
our equal duty to show the loving tender com- 
passion which was the lesson specially to be 
learned from the contemplation of our suffering 
Lord, during the most solemn, holy week in all 
the Church's year. 

There were two or three soldiers besides oiu:- 
selves in the little village Church that night, and 
the good old clergyman's voice iialteted^ as he 
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them remember that after our dear Lord 
;iven the Command of Love, He instituted 
nost Holy Sacrament of Love, which binds 
• Him with cords that cannot be broken, 
which knits us to each other in strange 
prions union with Him Who is our Head, 
with fisdtering voice the preacher addressed 
Bertie and myself, and those other soldiers 
were going to the East, and he told us how 
dangers and difficulties we should be safe, 
: put our trust in God, and drew near to 
, as often as we could, in His own most 
Sacrament 

remember looking at the widow's face as 
;at in the dim light, and seeing her eyes 
upon Bertie with a look of such yearning, 
g tenderness in them. She would not have 
back her darling from his duty to his Queen 
lis coimtiy, but I saw that the shadow of a 
jless, yet unspoken fear, was upon the brave 
, which had not been quite crushed by the 
It of many a sorrow. 

id Bertie himself sat there, pale and grave, 
le merriment gone out of his bright face ; 
id been a boy three days before, wild with 
ht at the prospect before him ; he was a 
now, there was a man's strength 2av^ ^^- 
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termination upon his face, as he too looked at 
his mother, and thought of the yet untried path 
of the future. 

The next morning Mrs. Leicester, and Bertie 
and I, knelt at the Altar of God, and each €i 
us, I humbly trust, received renewed strength to 
fight the battle of life. 

We were sitting at the breakfast table, it 
wanted but two hours to the time of our depar- 
ture, and I took up the " Times," and b^an to 
study the Naval and Military intelligence, wish- 
ing to leave those two to a little quiet talk. 

At last Bertie addressed me, 

" Any news, Taylor?" 

'' Not much ; I see that the 140th are to go 
out with us, but the time does not seem to be 
fixed yet." 

" The 140th I Mother, do you hear?" 

And there was an expression on Bertie's face 
which I had never seen there before. 

Mrs. Leicester's thoughts were evidently very 
far away ; her son's regiment was the only one 
in which she took much interest; it did not 
much matter to her whether the 140th or the 
i8oth were to be our companions on the way to 
the East. 

" Yes, my dear, I hear." 
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" But, mother, do you realise whose regiment 
it is? it is Harry Neville's." 

Then Mrs. Leicester was fairly roused. 

" Harry Neville's !" she said. " Bertie, Bertie, 
it surely cannot be ?" 

" It is, beyond the shadow of a doubt ; I must 
make the best of it, I suppose." 

But Bertie's tone was not a pleasant one, and 
I did not like the look that was upon his face. 

" Taylor," he said, as he saw my eyes fixed 
upon him intently, perhaps with something of 
anxiety in them, "Taylor, you do not know 
about it. Tell him what you think right, mother, 
whilst I go and wish the Rector good-bye." 

He took up his hat and went away, and then 
Mrs. Leicester told me the one dark spot that 
had come into her bo)r's otherwise bright young 
life. 

" It is a long story, Captain Taylor," she said, 
"but there is not much time, and I will make it 
as short as I can. 

"The Nevilles were our nearest neighbours 
when we were rich, and when my husband was 
alive ; there was some old feud between the two 
families, — ^it does not matter what it was, it 
had something to do with money, and it dated 
many generations back, — it had become a kiud 
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of tradition in the county. My husband v«s 
like Bertie, bright, sunny, and loving as he is,7- 
it was not in his nature to bear malice, and wha 
Mr. Henry Nevtile died very suddenly, he wat 
over to the Court, and offered his services to tac 
widow ; they were gratefully accepted, and litte 
Harry and Bertie saw a good deal of each other, 
and became fast friends. 

'' My husband died, and we had to leave oar 
old home ; I remember how the two little hifjp 
cried at being separated; I remember how 
Harry entreated to be allowed to come away 
with us. 

"They did not meet again for years; not 
until both lads were entered as cadets at Sand- 
hurst In the mean time some one, to this day 
I do not know who, — I pray he or she may be 
forgiven, — had done great mischief, Harry had 
been told of the old feud, and his love for Bertie 
had turned into bitter hatred. I do not like.to 
praise my own boy too much, but you know 
Bertie, Captain Taylor, and will excuse it, and 
I am only repeating what others have told me, 
when I say that he was in every way superior to 
Harry Neville ; he took a much higher place at 
college, he beat him in all manly sports, he was 
in fact much more popular; but Harry was 
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rich, and Bertie was poor, and somehow or ano- 
ther young Neville succeeded in raising a party 
against my boy ; they brought false accusations 
against him, and made him very unhappy ; he 
was rusticated for six months, and I shall never 
forget how crushed and broken-spirited he was 
when he came home; he said as little as he 
cotdd against Harry Neville, but I fear in his 
heart he hates him. Did you see how he looked 
just now when he spoke about him ? Captain 
Taylor, it was hard to part with him before, it 
is harder since I heard this morning's news." 

" Bertie is a man now," I answered, " he can 
hold his own, and I think he is too good to hate 
any one." 

" Yes, but. Captain Taylor, you have not heard 
all : when he went back to Sandhurst, things 
were worse if possible than before ; how he bore 
the insults that were heaped upon him I do not 
know ; once I believe when Harry accused his 
father of dishonourable conduct, my boy knocked 
him down, and he was senseless for some hours. 
Bertie was put under arrest, but the truth came 
out, and he was not even punished. And now 
will you make me one promise, — will you keep 
those two apart as mudi as possible ? will you 
soothe Bertie if he is irritated? w\5\ youYisSL^ 
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him to remember that we must love one ano- 
ther ?" 

I promised, and I think the poor mother wa 
happier ; I know she was very brave, as an hour 
and a half afterwards she stood on the door- 
step of her little cottage and waved her hand to 
us as we drove off, and Bertie was brave too, so 
long as she was in sight, then I saw him put hi$ 
hand before his eyes, and you will not think the 
worse of my young soldier if I tell you that I 
fancied I saw the big tears rolling down his 
boyish cheeks. I did not speak to him then, 
only a few minutes afterwards when a turn in 
the road brought us to the village Church, I 
laid my hand upon his arm and pointed to it 

"We must remember last night, and this 
morning, Bertie," I said. 

"Yes," he answered, with a smile that re- 
minded me of his mother, " the thought of that 
will bring peace amid the battle's din." 

I hardly realised the full meaning of the words 
then, I realised them to their full extent after- 
wards, in the months that were to come. 

I did not speak of Harry Neville, in fact the 
young officer's name seemed by tacit consent 
a sealed subject between Bertie and myself. 

Our departure from old EnglLand was delayed 
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from day to day, and from week to week ; we 
did not know when we might sail, and not* a 
day's leave was allowed to any of us, so Bertie 
did not see his mother again after that morning 
of which I have told you. 

At last we were off; one day late in April, 
when the sweet spring flowers were blooming in 
the green hedges, and the air was laden with 
the scent of violets and primroses, we were 
whisked by express train to Gravesend, and 
there we embarked for the East. 

The 140th were already on board the trans- 
port, and the officers were standing about the 
decks, looking at us as we appeared. Of course 
we had friends amongst them, and we greeted 
them warmly. I saw Bertie go up to a thin 
dark youth, and hold out his hand to him ; I 
saw the other turn on his heel, whilst a haughty 
supercilious expression came upon his yoimg 
frice. I knew in a moment who it was, and 
with a boding fear at my heart I glanced at 
Bertie. He was very pale, but very calm ; I do 
not think his mother would have been afraid if 
she had seen him thea 

I cannot tell you all the incidents of that 
voyage, all our misery and discomfort ; all our 
lonf^ags once more to set our foot on ^oi^^ 
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and go forward to fight. Hany Neville did 
wliat he could to annoy Bertie, but it was harder 
to do this than in the old days at Sandhurst ; 
and my boy — I always called him my boy — 
although he was chafed and irritated sometimes, 
bore it bravely on the whole. 

At last the weary weeks came to an end, and 
we landed in the Crimea, and we knew then 
that we should have to wait some time before 
we had a chance of fighting, and that in all pro- 
bability we should have to spend the winter on 
those barren, bleak, inhospitable shores. 

It was a wild October night, — I shall never 
forget it, — ^the bright stars were shining in the 
dark sky, the moon fell with soft white gleam 
upon the tents, and upon the soldiers who were 
keeping guard, on the alert for every fresh move- 
ment of the enemy. Already there had been 
fighting, already had the tidings of sorrow been 
sent to England. The enemy had attacked 
Balaclava ; our cavalry — six hundred of them — 
had gone forward to repel them ; there had been 
some mistake in the order given ; no one will 
perhaps ever quite know the rights of that ter- 
rible but most heroic story which is called the 
Ride of the Six Hundred, — they knew that they 
were riding to their death, those brave soldiers 
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its; they knew their utter hopelessness 
it the overwhekning numbers of the enemy, 
le word of command had gone forth rightly 
>ngly, and British soldiers must obey ; and 
3y rode to their death, urging each other 
the battle ; and the flower of England's 
fell for God and their country on that 

had saddened us all : we waited on, won- 
l what would come next ; we knew that 
ussians were receiving reinforcements, and 
io soon as they were strong enough, they 
I make an attack upon us; and we re- 
jd in the trenches before Sebastopol, in- 
ig in dreams of glory, and in visions that 
both bright and sad of our English homes, 
at starlight night of which I have told you 
I Saturday night; I was standing at the 
of my tent, when Bertie joined me. 
aylor," he said, "I have just seen the 
ain, there is to be a Celebration of the 
^d Sacrament to-morrow morning in his 
he wants every one to know it, he wants 
to make our last Communioa" 
to last Communion, Bertie ?" I said, " he 
ot say that, did he?" 
\o, no, I spoke thoughtlessly, oxiXy \ife m^^ 
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it might be our last ; he wanted us all to think 
of it as such ; he said, Taylor, that if there was 
any one against whom we had one angry thought 
or feeling, we must put it away to-morrow morn- 
ing, because here in the midst of danger we 
might never again have the opportunity of doing 
it Wait a minute, Taylor, there he is, I can 
speak to him now." 

It Was Hany Neville who passed us at thkt 
moment, and Bertie stepped forward and ad- 
dressed him. 

" Neville, if ever I did you wrong, by thought, 
word, or deed, will you forgive me to-night ?" 

The haughty head was thrown back, and I 
heard Neville answer in chilling tones, 

" I have told you before that I had rather we 
met as strangers." 

" But to-night, Neville, with danger and death 
around us, you will not refuse to shake hands 
with me in token of forgiveness, in memory of 
the old days when we were little boys together ; 
for the sake of your mother who is dead now, 
and of mine, who, I doubt not, is now praying 
for us both, Harry, do not refuse what I ast" 

Neville could not resist the pleading tones ; 
that allusion to his mother softened him some- 
what; he held out his hand carelessly. 
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'' Of course if you wish it, there it is," he said, 
and Bertie grasped it warmly, and I thou^t as 
Neville passed on I heard him murmur, 

" God bless you, Harry." 

The next morning when the sun was scarcely 
risen, the Sacred Mjrsteries were celebrated in 
the Chaplain's tent Over that most holy ser- 
vice I must draw a veil ; but when we came out 
into the bright chill October air Bertie turned 
to me and said,^ 

'' It was as peaceful as that last Communion 
at home, Taylor ; it is indeed peace amid the 
battle's din." 

A week had passed away, again it was Sunday 
morning ; a dense fog hung around the camp, 
dawn was just breaking, and there broke upon 
our ears a sound which we had been expecting 
to hear for days, — the pealing of the heavy guns 
of the enemy, — they were coming up as fest as 
they could, and we were ready to meet them. 
A desperate charge of the Russians, which we 
bravely repel ; we are forced back, but soon re- 
cover our position ; we fight on muzzle to muzzle, 
hand to hand, breast to breast, and at last we 
know that victory is oiurs, the heavy grey co- 
lumns are retiring, the fire is slacker \ I looked 
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around me, and saw Bertie very near, flushed, 
eager, and excited, and strange to say standing 
within a few paces of him was Harry Neville. 
The next minute a Russian had taken deadly 
aim at the youth. I heard a fall, I dared not look, 
but some one next me said, " Did you see that 
Leicester of the Coldstreams throw himself before 
Neville ? and he is shot to the heart" I do not 
know what I felt in that moment ; it was a side- 
ening horror, mingled with a feeling of triumph; 
I could almost have raised a shout, for the vic- 
tory that my boy had won. But he was not 
shot through the heart; he was not dead I 
rushed to his side, and found Neville kneeling 
there, trying to staunch the blood which flowed 
from a woimd in Bertie's side. 

We carried him to the hospital tent, and then 
he opened his eyes, and they fell upon me .as I 
stood there, thinking of his mother. 

" Taylor," he said, " dear old fellow, you re- 
member the old Rector's sermon ; you remem- 
ber the new commandment. Move one another;' 
I hated him once, but I love him now, I loved 
him last Sunday; he said, the Rector said, it 
was the Sacrament of Love ; it was peace amid 
the battle's din. He is safe, is he not, Taylor ? 
the Russian did not touch him, did he ?" 
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Oh, Bertie, Bertie, forgive me." 

And Hany Neville knelt at Bertie's side, and 
sobbed as he had not sobbed since he was a 
little boy sitting on his mother's knee. 

" Bertie, I have wronged you all my life, and 
you have died for me. Oh, don't die, Bertie, 
live to let me show you how bitterly I repent." 

But Bertie had swooned again, and it was 
some hours before he regained consciousness. 
When he did, the doctor said that the end was 
very near, 

" Hairy, where is Harry ? I want to speak to 
him." 

Harry, calm and quiet now, knelt at Bertie's 
head. 

" Btory, will you cut oflf the front lock of my 
hair when I am dead, and take it to my mother ? 
and I want you to have my Bible, you will read 
it for my sake ? You have no mother, Harry, 
will you take care of mine, you, and Taylor ? 
Will you go to my old home, and ask the Rector 
to tell you about all the love and all the peace, 
— ^he will understand what I mean ? I cannot 
collect my thoughts. Taylor, tell her I was glad 
to go ; tell her it was peace amid the battle's din. 

" * The strife is o*er, the battle done, 
The triumph of the Lord is won.' 



) » 
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They were the last words he ever spoke; he 
crossed his hands upon his breast, and died. 

Again it was a spring day, and I was on my 
road to Harleigh, and my companion was Hany 
Neville. We had both been invalided home; 
we had landed in England only the day before, 
and we wished to see Bertie's mother as soon 
as might be, — ^truth to tell we both wanted the 
meeting to be over. 

It was on Maimdy Thursday, a year after my 
story begins, that we found our way to Bertie's 
home. Mrs. Leicester was at the door, waiting 
to receive us. She greeted me very warmly, 
although her face was deadly pale; and she 
stooped and kissed Harry as he stood before 
her gasping for breath. 

" Forgive me," he said. 

" I will love you for Bertie's sake," was all she 
said, and then she took us into the room where 
all spoke to me of my boy ; and she talked of 
him as if he were very near. 

And surely he was, surely he had been very 
near his mother that morning, when she had 
knelt at the Altar of God, and fed upon the Sa- 
crament of Love. 

It was to me she tinned for particulars of his 
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death, and I told her of all his peace, and the 
glorious end of the strife. 

My story is ended, dear children ; only you 
may like to hear that Harry Neville did as Bertie 
wished him to do, and found peace and love 
where my boy found it 



" How goes the fight with thee ; 

The life-long battle with all evil things ? 
Thine no low strife, and thine no selfish aim, 
It is the war of giants and of kings. 

" Goes the fight well with thee, — 

This living fight with death, and death's dark power ? 
Is not the Stronger than the strong one near, 
WUh thee 9xAfor thee in the fiercest hour ? 

" Dread not the din and smoke. 

The stifling poison of the fiery air ; 
Courage ! it is the battle of thy God ; 

Go, and for Him learn how to do and dare ! 

'< What though ten thousand £U1, 

And the red field with the dear dead be strewn ! 
Grasp but more bravely thy bright shield and sword ; 
Fight to the last, although thou fight'st alone. 

*' What though ten thousand faint. 

Desert, or yield, or in weak terror flee ? 
Heed not the panic of the multitude ; 
Thine be the Captain's watchword — ^Victory ! 
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*' Heed not the throng of foes ! 

To fight 'gainst hosts is still the Church's lot 
Side thou with God, and thou must win the day ; 
Woe to the man 'gainst whom hell fighteth not ! 

" Say not the fight is long ; 

'Tis but one battle, and the fight is o'er ; 
No second warfare mars thy victory. 
And the one triumph is for evermore." 
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** There's a Friend for little children. 
Above the bright blue sky, 
A Friend that never changes, 
Whose love will never die." 

"pOOR Jack he was always called, always had 
-■■ been called, the little boy whose story I 
am going to tell you. He had lived all the 
years of his little life of ten summers in a quiet 
village not more than thirty miles from the great 
city of London. He had come there when he 
was a tiny baby not more than three weeks old ; 
his mother had arrived weary and worn and 
footsore one glorious summer's night when the 
fields were all bright and golden with the ripe 
com ; she said she had come to &eek for work ; 
that her husband had gone away as a ^oVdv^x 
///. E 
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and left her, and that she was starving, and 
would do anything. She was a quiet, gentle- 
looking woman, and every one believed that she 
spoke the truth ; but they knew that her life's 
work was nearly over, that ere the sickle was 
put to the waving com, the great Lord of the 
harvest would have taken the poor weaiy soul 
away from earth's toils and earth's cares. 

And so it was ; she was taken to the work- 
house, and there she died, and there her little 
one was baptised. They asked her what she 
wished him to be called, and she said ^^ John;" 
and she blessed him, and wished him good-bye, 
and asked the chaplain to say a prayer for her, 
and then she said she was very tired. She heard 
the familiar words of that most perfect of all 
prayers, "Our Father," and then she closed 
her eyes and joined her hands, and sighed her 
last sigh. 

Poor little Jack remained in the workhouse 
until he was seven years old ; a bright-eyed in- 
telligent boy, who somehow seemed to be able 
to make his way with every one. Farmer Black, 
one of the parish overseers, took a great fancy 
to him, and carried him off to live at his farm, 
and to weed his garden, and do any odd jobs 
he could. 
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All these years Jack had not been taught very 
much ; he had learned his catechism and said 
it very like a parrot, he could say the Lord's 
Prayer and the Creed, but when he repeated 
the solemn words, " Our Father," and " I be- 
lieve in God," he had no idea of what he was 
saying. He had some vague notion that God 
had made the world, and that the trees, and the 
flowers, and the moon, and the stars had not 
got into their places by themselves ; but of the 
loving care that watched over him, of the infi- 
nite mercy of the Father of the fatherless, he 
had not the smallest conception. 

Farmer Black was a good-natured man enough, 
but he never went to Church, and did not re- 
quire that any of his servants should do so, so 
poor Jack went on living from day to day and 
from year to year, and it might indeed be truly 
said of him, that no one cared for his soul. 
And Jack in his turn did not, it must be con- 
fessed, care much for anybody ; there was only 
one thing in all the wide world that the boy 
really loved, and that was a little squirrel named 
Tim, which he had caught in the woods one 
day, and taken home with him and tamed in a 
wonderful fashion. Poor Jack lived in the bam^ 
took his meals there, and slept tVieie, axidiTvm. 
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shared his food and his bed, and was his little 
master's constant companion. 

One cold March day Tim was ill, he trembled 
all over, and looked up with such wistful eyes 
into Jack's face ; and Jack bent over him, and 
covered him up with his blouse, the only thing 
he could find, and stroked him fondly, and 
asked him to get better, because h^ loved him 
so very much. Suddenly Farmer Black's vcMce 
was heard calling loudly for Jack. But at that 
minute Jack could not find it in his heart to 
move, for Tim seemed to be getting worse and 
worse, and to lift him from the warm straw and 
carry him away might perhaps kill him. The 
farmer's voice grew louder, his footsteps drew 
nearer ; another minute and he stood at Jack's 
side, his usually red face crimson with anger. 

^'Did you not hear me call, sir? how dare 
you not answer 1" 

^' Oh, please sir, I think Tim is dying, I could 
not leave him." 

" You couldn't, could you ? I'll teach you to 
think about Tim when I want you ;" and before 
poor Jack knew what he was doing. Farmer 
Black had seized hold of the little squirrel, and 
thrown it roughly to the other end of the bam. 

" How dare you l" cried 3^Vl, cleivdunig his 
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fist, and bursting into a passionate flood of tears ; 
" youll have to go to prison if youVe killed Tim, 
you're a bad wicked man," and the poor little 
fellow ran to pick up his pet, and found that 
Tim was really dead. He sat down upon the 
floor, all the passion gone out of his face, only 
such genuine sorrow written there, that Farmer 
Black, who although a very passionate, was 
really not a bad-hearted man, was very grieved 
at what he had done. 

" Come, Jack," he said kindly, " I was aggra- 
vated and did not know what I did ; there's 
as good squirrels in the wood as Tim, in fact 
I've seen many a prettier one, he was not a 
beauty to my mind, I shall take care that you 
have another before night" 

Poor Jack's bright black eyes were rabed to 
his master's face, with a whole world of reproach 
in them. 

" Another could never be the same as Tim," 
he said, " I could never love another as I have 
loved him ;" and Jack's hot tears fell upon Tim's 
soft coat as he lay there so stiff and motionless. 
Somehow the farmer did not care to stay there ; 
he took sixpence out of his pocket and gave it 
to the lad. 

The black eyes Sashed fire now. " 'i^o, Tka,\ 
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don't want your sixpence, 'twon't bring Tim bad, 
nothing will do that ;" so the sixpence remained 
upon the floor of the bam, and Farmer Black 
walked away rather discomfited. 

Jack sat on, for a very long time, and then a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him. " 111 go 
away," he mused, " I can't bide here without my 
little Tim ; I'll go and dig a hole and bury him 
in the field, and then 111 go to London ; I wants 
to see London, and 111 be able to earn my living 
there a-weeding the farmers' gardens, just as well 
as I does here. I couldn't look at Farmer 
Black's face again, I should always be thinking 
of Tim, and I should want to hit him, and then 
there'd be a row ; come along, Tim, let us go to 
London, we've often talked about it before, 
haven't we ?" 

For a moment, in the excitement of the 
thought of the journey to London, the poor 
little man had forgotten his loss. When it came 
back to him, he cried more bitterly than ever, 
and lifting poor Tim as tenderly as though he 
had been alive and was able to feel, he carried 
him into the field, picking up a spade which lay 
in the yard by the way, and dug a little grave, 
and laid him there. 

"jy like to bury myse\i "b^svAaVvvKv," ^oVilo- 
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quized poor Jax:k, "but there'd be no one to 
throw the eaxth upon me after I had dug the 
hole, so perhaps I had best go to London ;" and 
after one more lingering look at Tim's grave, the 
lonely boy made for the high road, which he 
knew led to the great city he was so anxious to 
see. 

At the old Cock and Bottle Inn, at the en- 
trance of the village, stood the coach, just going 
to start for London. 

"You couldn't take me, I suppose, coach- 
man?" said poor Jact 

" Take you where, my lad ?" 

" Why, to London, to be sure ; I'm a-going 
to walk there, I wants to get work," 

"Well, my lad, I couldn't do anything for 
you most days, but it so happens to-day that 
my boy as jumps up and down to put the drag 
on and to take him off, slept in London last 
night, and if you likes the job you can have it" 

Poor Jack's eyes sparkled with delight ; here 
was a chance indeed. I am almost afraid that 
for the second time Tim's young master was in 
danger of forgetting him. The horn was sounded, 
crack went the whip, off went the horses. Jack 
did his duty very well, was active and lithe as a 
yoimg kitten, and when three hours had passed. 
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and the end of the journey was very near, the 
coachman told him he had been such a good 
boy that he should have sixpence for his 
trouble. 

"And what are you going to do when you 
gets to London, my lad?" 

" Weed the farmers' gardens," answered Jack. 

" Weed the farmers* gardens ! — ^why, bless the 
boy, I never see*d a garden in London yet, it's 
all shops and houses, shops and houses, nothing 
else." 

Jack's countenance fell " Is there no other 
work to be got there ?" 

" Well, they might take you at the Rose and 
Crown, where we stops, just to nm on errands 
and such like ; I'll speak to them about it. Here 
we are in London, my lad, keep your eyes open 
and look about you." 

The boy needed no second bidding. The 
lamps were lighted in the crowded streets, and 
Jack's eyes almost fell out of his head as he 
gazed from his seat on the coach-box at the 
wonderful scene below. 

After a time the coach stopped at the Rose 
and Crown, and poor lonely Jack stood upon 
the pavement alone and unheeded amidst all 
the vast busy crowd that thronged the streets. 
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" They can't take you in, my lad, but they'll 
look you up an errand or two if you come round 
in the morning ; you'll be able to get a bed and 
breakfast with that sixpence. I must be off now 
to see after my osses." 

"Oh, Tim, Tim!" cried poor Jack; "oh, 
Tim, Tun ! what shall I do ?" 

He wandered on he knew not whither, all the 
excitement gone, all the sorrow for his little 
squirrel come back. He was very tired and 
very hungry, and his head ached as it had never 
ached before ; and he sat down upon a door- 
step cold and shivering, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and his poor little frame was 
* convulsed with sobs. 

"What is the matter, my lad?" said a bright, 
kindly looking girl. 

Jack told her he had no place to go to, and 
he was very tired. 

" I wish I had a home to take you to, poor 
boy, but you see I'm in service, but there's a 
shop at the comer where you can get a cup of 
hot coffee and a bed, — ^you can see it now, 
there, next to the red lamp, and here's twopence 
to help you a bit, it is all I have," and the girl 
passed on her way quickly, for that twopence 
was to have paid her omnibus fare, and now she 
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had a two-miles walk before her, and the riskx)f 
a scolding when she reached home. 

Poor Jack went to the shop, and bought bis 
cup of coffee, and paid for that and his bed ; if 
it had not been for the poor girPs twopence, he 
would not have had a halfpenny in the world. 
' The bed was hard, harder than the straw 
in the bam at Farmer Black's, and he sorely 
missed poor Tim's soft warm fur, which used to 
nestle against him so lovingly ; but he was so 
weary that he soon fell asleep ; and the sun was 
shining brightly when he opened his eyes in the 
morning, and he wondered where he was, and 
how he got there. Soon he remembered it all, 
and he jumped up quickly. 

" I must go and see London now," he said to 
himself, " and try and find some work." 

He went down into the shop, and bought a 
cup of coffee with one of his remaining pennies ; 
and then he went out into the street. It was 
past ten o'clock, but no shops were open, and 
the bells were ringing from many a Church, just 
as they rang on Sundays at the far-away country 
village. 

"Please, sir, 'tain't Sunday, is it?" said Jack 
to a policeman ; " I thought as how yesterday, 
when Tim died, it was Thursday." 
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" So it was, my lad," answered the man with 
a smile ; " this is Good Friday, and respectable 
folks is all going to Church, and I think you'd 
best go too." 

"I ain't respectable," answered poor Jack; 
^* they always called me a vagabond at home. I 
did go to the chapel in the house, but I didn't 
like it at all, I couldn't imderstand it, and the 
master cuffed us if we didn't sit still ; no, I ain't 
going to Church, thank you;" and so saying, 
poor Jack pursued his way, and thought that 
London with closed shops was a very stupid 
place indeed. 

The hours wore on, and he felt hungry. 

" I'd best get some work," he mused ; " 111 
go to that 'ere Rose and Crown, and ask them 
if they can give me an errand." 

Then came the question. Where was the Rose 
and Crown ? Poor Jack had wandered very far 
away from it, and how was he to find it? He 
saw a boy somewhere about his own age, looking 
very dirty and very ragged, and he stopped and 
asked him the way to the Rose and Crown. 

The young Londoner grinned from ear to ear. 

" Why, there be a lot of 'em I reckon ; where's 
youm." 

" In London," answered poor Jack gravely. 
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This time his companion laughed outright 

"Why, I knows that, stupid; howsomever 
there's a Rose and Crown Wappii^ way, whert 
I lives; you may walk along with me if yoo 
likes." 

So the two trudged on together. 

" If you comes on quickly," said Ben Ratcliff, 
(such was the name of Jack's new friend,) '' yoaH 
be in time to see the Good Friday show." 

" Whaf s that ?" 

"Why, they comes out of the Church and 
carries the cross, and preaches and sings hymns, 
I heard them last year; I thinks I should like 
to hear them again, should you ?" 

" Yes," answered poor Jack ; " I don't mind 
where I goes, I've been all alone since yester- 
day when Tim died." 

Then came the whole history of Tim and of 
Jack's trouble, and Ben grew quite sympathetic 
and interested, and the walk all the way to 
Wapping did not seem so very long. 

" Here they come," said Ben, " stand on one 
side, Jack, and take your cap off," and Jade 
stared, and saw a procession coming down the 
narrow street, nothing like a show though, only 
a few men, clergymen Jack supposed they were, 
dressed in black, a few boys similarly attired. 
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one of them walking before the others canying 
a cross. 

They stopped, and the crowd thronged round 
them, such a crowd as it was ; men, and women 
and children in rags and tatters, creatures more 
miserable than poor Jack had ever seen, and he 
and Ben stood amongst them ; and then a voice 
dear and sweet, and very earnest, spoke to them 
in some such words as these : — 

" My friends, this is Good Friday. Think for 
a minute of the name — Good — it seems to me 
to speak for itself; it is a day upon which a good 
thing was done for us — ^the very best thing that 
ever was done in all the world. Do you know 
what it was? I will tell you. On this day, 
more than eighteen himdred years ago, Jesus 
Christ died upon the Cross, died to save sin- 
ners, died to save you. He was nailed upon 
the Cross for us ; for me and for you ; He suf- 
fered greater pain than you can ever suffer ; He 
came from Heaven above to bear the pain, — 
that in itself was bad enough ; but do you know 
what made it worse, a thousand times worse ? — 
It was, I have told you, to save us that He died, 
that He endured all the cruel pain. And as He 
hu^ there He saw ever3rthing, all up to this 
time, all up to the end of the world ; and do 
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you know what it was that He saw? It was aU 
the vice and the infamy, all the stealing and tlie 
lying, all the sins of impurity that He had died 
to save us from. He had called to us from the 
Cross, and He saw we would not hear Him, and 
it was this that made His agony so great, it was 
this that made our own dear Lord die of a 
broken Heart But, dear friends, thank Gon, 
He is calling to us still, calling to us from the 
Cross this very day, this Good Friday, asking us 
to come back to Him; never mind what you 
may have done, never mind how great your sin, 
come to Him and tell Him you are sorry, come 
and ask Him to forgive you, make up your 
minds to give up from this day forth, those sins 
which crucified the Son of God ; it will be hard 
at first, and you will have many a fall, but 
through the merits of the Precious Blood you 
will rise up again and fight, and struggle, and 
conquer at last One more word : some of you 
standing here on this Good Friday are Uttle 
children; Christ was once a little Child on 
earth, and that little Child loved you all, and 
when He grew up to be a Man, He died for 
you. And He was a poor Child ; He often was 
cold and hungry as you are ; He felt all that 
you can ever feel; He knows how miserable 
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and lonely you are, and He wants to be your 
Fiiend ; to^y He is callii^ to you from the 
Cross, asking you to dy to be good children, 
and to come to Him ; and when you die, He 
will take you from all the cold and the hunger 
and the misery to live with Him above the bright 
blue sl^ in the Home which He died to-day 
to win for you." 

There was silence for a minute, then a hymn 
was sung, — 

" Oh, come and moam with me awhile. 
Oh, come ye to the Saviour's Side, 
Oh, come, together let us mourn ; 
Jesus, our Love, is crucified !'' 

The voices rang through the clear frosty air, 
(it was a biting cold day,) and Jack thought he 
had never in all his life heard anything half 
so beautiful. The crowd moved on, and he 
and Ben moved with it; they stopped again 
and again, and the sam^ voice spoke to them in 
loving tender tones ; he told them more about 
the way of the Cross, he spoke to them of their 
dying Saviour's love, and then he asked them 
to come into the Church and hear more about 
it Some of them went, some turned away; 
amongst the latter was Ben. 

" I can't go," he said, " I must go and get 
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my old gal's tea; perhaps I may see you again 
some day ; I say, wam't them grand words as 
the Parson said ?" 

" Yes," answered poor Jack, " I'm going along 
with them now to hear some more." 

So he went, and he did hear more ; he stood 
in the Church, and looked at the Crucifix, at our 
own dear Lord stretched upon the cruel Cross, 
bleeding, dying for our sakes ; he heard some 
more hymns too, and he thought he should like 
to stay there and listen to them for ever, but 
the people were going away, and he thought he 
had better go too. He did not know where, 
poor little boy ; but he was feeling very himgry, 
and he still had a peimy in his pocket ; he must 
get something to eat, and then he would lie 
down upon a doorstep and go to sleep, and 
when morning came he would try and find his 
way to the Rose and Crown, the right Rose and 
Crown, where the coach stopped, for the one 
Ben had pointed out to him that afternoon was 
not at all like the place he wanted. 

It was dark when he got out again into the 
street, the lamps were lighted, and the moon 
and the stars were shining brightly in the clear 
cold sky. Poor Jack saw some people turning 
down a narrow lane, and talking about the river, 
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SO he followed them, and soon he stood looking 
at the Thames, and at the steamers which were 
going so swiftly upon the broad expanse of 
water, taking pleasure-seekers home, after they 
had spent that day upon which Jesus suffered 
and died, in revelry, and mirth, and sin. 

It was a strange new sight to our poor little 
Jack, and he stood watching the bright lights 
on the steamers for a long time, and was amused 
at seeing the crowds get on board when they 
stopped for a minute at the wharf. Then, after 
a time, there was nothing more to look at, and 
the poor boy wondered what he should do next. 
He couldn't see any shops, and he did not know 
how to get anything to eat ; an old empty barrel 
stood near, tilted on its side ; there was a little 
straw at the bottom of it, and Jack thought it 
might be a good thing to crawl into it and sleep 
there. 

So in he got ; and then he began to cry and 
to think of his dear dead Tim. 

" Oh, Tim, Tim ! it do seem such a long time 
since yesterday, and I'm so unhappy, Tim ; I've 
a mind to go back again, but I'm very tired, and 
I don't think I could find the way ; I have not 
a friend in all the world, Tim, now that you've 
gone and left me." 
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Then suddenly there came to his mind the 
words he had heard that afternoon about Jesus 
Who had died upon the Cross for all little chil- 
dren. " The man said He loved little children," 
mused poor Jack, " that He knew what it was 
to be cold and himgry, and that He knew when 
we was cold and hungry ; I wonder if He knows 
how I feel now, I wonder if He knows how sony 
I am because Tim is dead ; oh, I wonder if He 
would be kind to me if I asked Him, but how 
can I ask Him ? I can't see Him nor speak to 
Him. He said, him as stood in the high place 
in the Church, that the people must kneel on 
their knees and ask God to make them good, 
because Jesus Christ died for them ; 111 kneel 
now," and Jack got up and doubled himself up 
in some queer way in the barrel, and said, 
" Jesus, Who died on the Cross, please be kind 
to me, for Tim is dead, and I am all alone;" 
then he remembered how in Church that night 
they had said the prayer he had known for so 
long, and understood so little, " Our Father, 
Which art in Heaven," so Jack said that too, 
and then he lay down again, and fell fast 
asleep. 

And surely God's angels watched over the 
friendless boy that night ; surely those prayers. 
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imperfectly said, hardly understood or realised 
by the childish lips that uttered them in all faith 
and singleness of heart, were amongst the sacri- 
fices that went up from earth to Heaven on that 
Good Friday, to be received because of the 
merits of that great, all-perfect Sacrifice, without 
which there is no remission of sin. 

"Well I never, — ^how in the world did you 
get here, yoimgster?'* 

Poor Jack jumped up firom the barrel, rather, 
I should say, crawled out of it, to see his friend 
Ben's face grinning at him good-naturedly. 

"I was tired," answered the boy, "and I 
crawled in last night, and I've been to sleep, — 
it's morning now, ain't it ?" 

" Rather, come on with me ; I told the old 
gal as I was going to look for you, and she said 
I might bring you home and give you some 
breakfast." 

Jack's face brightened at the intelligence. 

" Who's the old gal ?" he asked, " is she your 
sister ?" 

" My sister !" and Ben's very remarkable fea- 
tiures were convulsed with laughter ; " why, she's 
nigh upon eighty years old; no, she ain't no- 
thing to me, but my old gal ; she toot m^ '^V'evx 
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father and mother died of the cholera, and she's 
done for me, and IVe done for her ever since." 

A very few steps brought the boys to Ben's* 
home. It was a good thing that it was so, for 
poor weary Jack felt that he could not walk 
much further, that he must sit down in the 
gutter and cry. 

" Come, be a man !" said Ben, " here we be, 
and here's the old gal;" and he pushed Jock 
into a little room, where, sitting by the side of 
a bright fire, was a little old wizened woman. 

She welcomed Jack kindly enough. 

" The boy wanted you last night," she said, 
" he thought to find you again, but he couldn't, 
and now have a bit of bread and a cup of coffee, 
and then you must go back to your friends." 

" I have no friends," answered poor Jack. 

" No friends, boy? no one to care for you?" 

" No, I don't think I have, unless what the 
man said was true, and that He is my friend ; 
I asked Him to be last night, and I'm a-thmk- 
ing, do you know what I am a-thinking, Ben ?" 
and Jack's black eyes glistened with satisfaction. 

" No," answered Ben, " how should I ? I ain't 
inside you, am I ?" 

" Well, I'm a-thinking it was Him as sent you 
to me when I was in the barrel this morning." 



I 
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Ben and " the old gal" were completely mys- 
tified. 

" Who are you talking of, boy ? who did you 
ask to be your friend last night ?" 

"Jesus Christ," answered Jack simply; 
" Him as died on the Cross for every one, and 
for little children too ; the man said so yester- 
day many times, and so last night I told Him 
I was all alone because Tim was dead." 

The old woman and the boy thought their 
visitor was queer in his head, but after a time 
Ben said, 

" I tell you what it is, Jack, I'll take you to 
the man, as you calls him, this morning ; least- 
ways, I'll show you the way to his house ; he's 
the Parson, and I believe he's awful kind, and 
he'd be good to a chap like you, — ^will you 
come?" 

"Yes, 111 come," answered Jack, "perhaps 
hell tell me the way to ask Jesus to be my 
Friend, — I don't quite know whether I said it 
right last night." 

An hour later the two boys went off together, 
and after some persuasion Ben went into the 
clergy-house with Jack, and told his friend's 
story. 

I cannot teJl yon all that passed*, \>\x\. Vlx. 
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Watson (that was the Vicar's name) talked to . 
Ben and Jack for a long time, and it was ar- 
ranged that Jack should stay with " the old gal* 
for a week, until other arrangements could be 
made for him. 

During that week Jack was often to be found 
in the Church, which was so bright and beauti- 
ful now with all the Easter flowers, and some- 
times Ben went with him, and the boys used to 
talk of what they had heard on that Good Friday. 
Mr. Watson tried to teach them a little during 
those few days ; Ben was not much inclined to 
listen, but Jack was never tired of hearing of 
Him Who died for us. At the end of the week 
Mr. Watson took poor Jack to a training-ship, 
there to learn to be a smart little sailor; he 
bade him remember all that he had been taught 
in that short time, and Jack promised that he 
would always say his prayers and try to be a 
good boy. 

A year afterwards the Chaplain of the ship 
wrote thus to Mr. Watson, — 

" I want to tell you an anecdote of poor Jack. 
I overheard some of the boys saying they would 
go ashore for a lark on Good Friday, and yom* 
young hero told them it was the day on which 
Jesus died on the Cross, aad VVve^j oxx^X-T^osttQ 
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>leasurmg.' He said a great deal more 
have time to write, but the upshot of it 

Lt most of the lads gave up their holiday, 
it off to Easter Monday. Jack is so 

itured and obliging that what he says 

great weight with it" 

Mr. Watson as he read the letter thanked 

r the lesson poor Jack had learned in the 

of Wapping on Good Friday afternoon. 



** The Cross, it standeth &st, 
HaUelujah ! 
The winds of hell have blown, 
Yet 'tb not overthrown, 
HaUelujah ! 
It shall stand for ever. 

« It is the old Cross still. 
Hallelujah ! 
On which the Living One 
Did for man's sin atone, 
Hallelujah ! 
It shall stand for ever. 

** Old Cross, on thee I lean. 
Hallelujah ! 
Old, and yet ever new, 
I glory still in you. 

Hallelujah ! 
Tbou shalt stand for ever. 
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Beneath thy shade I sit, 
HaUelujah ! 
O Tree of health divine, 
My refuge, even mine, 
HaUelujah I 
Thou shalt stand for ever. 



** The Blood is on thee yet, 
Hallelujah ! 
The Blood that maketh clean 
The soul from stain and sin, 
HaUelujah ! 
Thou shalt stand for ever. 

** And yet beyond thee stiU, 
Hallelujah I 
I look and see a Throne, 
Christ's Throne and mine in one, 
HaUelujah ! 
Throne and Cross for ever." 



A BROTHER'S LOVE. 
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** Days of toil or days of rest. 
As GrOD sends them suit thee best. 
Simply strive to do His will, 
Keep self imder, and be still." 

''TirE'LL plant some primroses and violets 
^^ on her grave, Bengy, and then well 
go away, 'tain't no use for us to stay on here, 
we'd best go to London and find Jenny, and 
tell her that mother's gone away and left us ; 
perhaps she'll be able to get us a place; any- 
how, we can't do no good here, and if we don't 
work they'll only put us into the workhouse, and 
mother couldn't have stood that, she said she 
couldn't" 
And the sfpeaker, a bright rosy boy of \]t^^xi 
///. F 
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or fourteen years old, looked into his brother's 
face to see what he had to say to the plan. 

Bengy did not answer for a minute; he was 
Frank's junior by two years, and the lad loved 
the country, the bright trees and the sweet 
flowers always seemed to speak to him of some far 
away hope and gladness, which he fdt, but could 
not imderstand. 

Neither Frank nor Bengy Stuart had ever had 
much teaching; their father they had never 
known, that is to say, Bengy had not, he died 
before the little boy was bom ; Frank had some 
indistinct recollection of a tall man, upon whose 
shoulder he used to ride, and he supposed that 
was "father;" their mother had earned her 
living ever since she had been a widow by taking 
in needlework ; she was a good honest woman, 
trying hard to keep her children decent and re- 
spectable, sending them to a little school where 
they were taught to read and write, but where 
no mention of religion was ever made. They 
all went to Church together on Sundays; Mrs. 
Stuart thought it was the correct thing to go to 
Church once a week, but she used to come home, 
and put all thoughts of prayer, and praise, and 
thanksgiving away with her best bonnet and 
shawl, until the next Sunday came round. 
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Frank and Bengy used to vote this Church- 
going a great bore; if they could get a chance 
of staying away they did ; it was perfectly won- 
derful what headaches, and aches of all kinds, 
used to come to them on Simday mornings, 
which were never heard of at other times. 

Jenny, their only sister, had been brought up 
by an aunt, who lived in London ; this aimt had 
died about two years before our stoiy begins, 
and Jenny was doing well in service; she had 
not been home for a very long time, she had 
written to say she should come at Whitsuntide, 
as she wanted to see them all very much, but ere 
Whitsuntide arrived the little home in Carlington 
was broken up, and Mrs. Stuart lay beside her 
husband in the quiet churchyard. 

She dkd on the Monday in Holy Week; she 
had been ailing for a week or more, but no one 
liKmght her really seriously ill : no one but her- 
self; it was to Bengy she told her fears on the 
evening of Palm Simday. Frank had gone out 
to play as usual, with some of his companions, 
who were not the most desirable acquaintances 
he could have chosen, and quiet little Bengy 
had stayed at home, to do what he could for 
mother. 

A strange change had come over lYie ^poot 
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woman during those last few days — ^all the hard- 
ness had gone out of her face, all the lines which 
seemed to have grown out of toil, and work, 
and anxiety, had softened down now into an ex- 
pression that was more gentle and loving than 
Bengy had ever seen there. 

*' Bengy, dear, I don't think I'm long for this 
world Come nearer, my dear." 

And Bengy, with the tears in his blue eyes, 
drew near to the bed where his mother lay. 

" I want you to make me a promise, my boy, 
before I go away." 

''Yes, mother; 111 promise anything you 
like." 

" My dear, I've not been as good to you as I 
might have been." 

Bengy winced ; she had never really been un- 
kind to him, but he knew that Frank had always 
been her darling, and sometimes it had been 
very hard to see the difference she made between 
them. 

"Yes, mother, youAavehetn good, you couldnt 
help liking Frank best, you know." 

An expression of intense pain was on the sick 
woman's face ; Bengy's simple words sent a feel- 
ing of bitter self-reproach to her heart 

" Bengy, you've always been a good boy, you've 
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never given me any trouble, that's why I am 
going to ask you something now." 

" Ask it, mother, 111 do it if I can," and you 
had only to look into the truthful eyes to feel 
siu*e that Bengy would keep his word. 

" My boy, will you look after Frank when I 
am gone ? will you try and keep him straight ? 
he's wild and high-spirited, Bengy, and may be 
I've let him have his own way more than was 
good for him, and he may get into mischief, but 
youll keep him out of it if you can, won't you, 
dear?" 

** I'm afraid he won't mind me, mother, but 
ra try." 

^^And, Bengy, your father was a good man; 
he used to like going to Church, and to Holy 
Communion, and sometimes he'd talk to me 
beautiful as we sat together on winter evenings. 
After he went away I thought too much of how 
I should earn money enough to keep us, I did 
not trust enough in God, Bengy, I only thought 
of m3rself ; and now I'm going away from the 
world, and as I've been lying here these last few 
da)rs, I've been trying to think of better things, 
trying to make my peace with God." 

" Oh, mother, dear mother, you must not go 
Eiway, you must stay with us a little t\me \oti^^?^ 
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" I wish I could, Bengy, I wish I could, I 
should like to have had a longer time to prepare 
for the end ; but you see, my lad, I've wasted 
all these years, and now it's hard to get ready in 
so short a time, Bengy," and the poor woman 
raised herself eagerly, and sat up and held the 
boy's hand ; " Bengy, didn't I hear you say that 
to-day was Palm Simday?" 

"Yes, mother, the Sunday with the long 
Gospel." 

" And this week it is that we hear all that 
Jesus Christ suffered for sinners, all He bore 
for oiu: sakes. Oh, Bengy, He was crucified on 
Good Friday, and on the Cross He forgave the 
penitent thief. I know I've been careless for a 
long time, but it isn't too late, is it, my boy ? when 
Easter Eve comes shall I be with Him in Para- 
dise ?" 

Bengy did not imderstand what his mother 
meant; "Stay," she continued, "there was a 
book that father had, the little old brown book ; 
read about Easter Eve to me, my boy, and you 
will see what I mean : you will see why I have a 
hope, Bengy, a hope of Paradise." 

And Bengy read the beautiful legend. 

" On the evening of the first Good Friday the 
angels in heaven rejoiced over the completion of 
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the great Sacrifice; and the saints in Paradise, 
the patriarchs and prophets, and holy men, who 
were waiting there for the perfect consummation 
of their bliss, rejoiced too with exceeding great 
joy. Then at the golden gates there appeared a 
man seeking for admission into the Land of Rest ; 
a poor man clothed in rags, with bare feet, and 
torn, bleeding limbs, and none would let him in 
amongst that glorious company ; but what is that 
which he bears upon his back? what is that 
weight which is weighing him down so cruelly ? 
It is ooly 2L piece of wood, rather, two pieces of 
wood, nailed cross-ways ; the day before, and no 
one would have heeded the instrument of tor- 
ture, except to look upon it as the cross upon 
which malefactors were crucified. And this male- 
factor, this thief bearing his cross, has come to 
seek an entrance into Paradise. Ah, yesterday, 
those gates would have been closed against him 
for ever ; to-day, all is changed ; that cross which 
was the badge of sin, is now the symbol of sal- 
'vation ; the golden gates fly open, and the poor 
man walks in, and he takes his place in the 
courts of Paradise, before the patriarchs and 
prophets, before all the Old Testament saints, 
even before S. John Baptist, the great preacher 
of repentance, and a burst of triumpYi «xv&l \a^ 
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greets him. Who is he, do you think? He is 
the penitent thief on the cross, who asked Jesus, 
the dying Saviour, to forgive him the many sins 
of his life ; he is the first who has been redeemed 
by the Blood of the Crucified — ^the first who 
holds up the cross as his passport to Paradise. 
On the first Easter Eve, when our Blessed Lord 
rested in His garden grave, the thief was with 
Him, in His kingdom, resting too, giving thanks 
for the mercy of his Lord and Saviour. 

" The story of the penitent thief speaks to us 
all of hope, but it warns us all of trusting to 
make our peace when the summons has gone 
forth ; it is the only example the Bible gives us 
of the kind — enough that it bids us not despair; 
that, however sinful our lives may have been — 
however wasted our opportunities, God may ac- 
cept us at the last for His sake. Who, when He 
was stretched upon the cross, bleeding, suffer- 
ing, dying for our sakes, forgave the penitent 
thief, and gave him an entrance into His king- 
dom." 

"Yes," said the poor woman, when Bengy 

ceased reading, "yes, I remember your &ther 

read that to me the Easter Eve before he died. 

I don't know why it's been so much in my mind 

all through these days, vftvy x5cife VSmsvs^x. ^^ \t 
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has made me feel happier than I did before. I 
think to-morrow morning you shall go and fetch 
Mr. Knight to come and see me, perhaps he 
could speak some words to me that would do 
me good; and Bengy, make me the promise 
again; say you'll look after Frank." 

'' I will, mother, so much as I can ; I promise 
you I will." 

" Kiss me, my boy, and don't say a word that 
I have told you to him — ^here he comes." 

The door was thrown open somewhat roughly, 
and Frank rushed into the room. 

"Oh, I say, won't it be a lark? Smith and 
Hope, and one or two other fellows, are going 
over to Southport on Good Friday, and they 
want me to go too, it will only cost a shilling ; I 
may go, mayn't I, mother ?" 

" Hush, Frank, hush," said Bengy, " mother 
ain't so well," and Frank went up to his mother's 
side, and something that he saw upon her face 
made him very quiet and silent " Of course 
111 not go if you are not better, mother," he 
said, and then he turned to Bengy, and asked if 
supper was ready. The boys sat down to their 
bread and cheese without speaking; the shadow 
of a strange awe seemed to have Men upon 
them both. 
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" I am to fetch the parson in the morning/' 
said Bengy at last 

" The parson ; why ? She ain't ill enough for 
that." 

" She said she wanted him." 

" Well, we must see about it -when morning 
comes." 

Morning did come, and Bengy went to fetch 
Mr. Knight, for the doctor said Mrs. Stuart had 
not many hours to live. She died before the 
clergyman could get to her, with her head on 
Beng/s shoulder and her hand in Frank's, and 
the last words she ever uttered were, " Lord, 
remember me." 

She was laid to her rest on Easter Eve, and it 
was on that afternoon that the boys stood in the 
churchyard talking of their future plans; they 
were planting the primroses and violets on the 
newly-made grave ; for Frank had determined 
to go to London at once ; it was no good, as he 
said, to stop there when there was no work to 
be done. 

" London is a bad place, ain't it ?" said Bengy; 
the poor little fellow was thinking of his promise 
to his dying mother, and wondering whether it 
would be harder to keep Frank straight there 
than in Carlington. 
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" I don't suppose if s worse than other places," 
answered Frank, gloomily ; " there's a lot to be 
seen there, and lots of money to be earned, and 
Jenny will help us a bit I mean to be off on 
Monday, Bengy. Old Mr. Nobbs will give us 
three poimd for the furniture, and we can get 
to London for two shillings each, and go straight 
to Jenny." 

Bengy did not answer. 

"Come, don't be sulky; will you come or 
won't you ?" 

" Yes, I'll go ; I must go with you everywhere, 
Frank, I couldn't stay here alone," and Bengy 
laid his hand lovingly on his brother's arm. 

Frank was touched by the gesture of affection. 

" You are a good little chap, Bengy," he said, 
"but you've no more pluck in you than a flea ; 
I'm sure I don't know how you'll ever get on in 
London." 

" I'll do my best," answered Bengy, " I know 
I'm very stupid, but indeed I'll try, Frankie." 

And then the two began talking about their 
mother, and about Jenny, and they stayed on 
very late, and when liiey left the churchyard they 
each picked one of the primroses they had just 
planted, and Frank's tears fell fast, but Bengy 
was yei7 still and quiet : he was \3nii:!lKa:^^l^dc^ 
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evening not a week ago, when he had read to his 
mother that story of the penitent thief, and he 
said a little prayer that came into his head, a 
prayer that God put there, and asked Jesus Who 
had died upon the cross, and Who was in Para- 
dise on Easter Eve, to remember his mother; 
he did not know if it was right — ^he did not 
know if it was any use praying for those who are 
dead, but he did not think it could be wrong ; he 
wished he could ask Mr. Knight, but he did not 
know him, he was a stranger, and had only held 
the living for a month, and the old parson, who 
had gone away, had never taught his flock much. 
The brothers went to Church on Easter Day. 
The service was different now to what it used to 
be : there were bright hymns simg, and there 
were flowers on the altar; and Mr. Knight 
spoke of the Resurrection of the dead. And 
Frank and Bengy listened attentively to what he 
said, and when Frank came out of Church he 
said he should have gone twice every Sunday, if 
they had not made up their minds to leave 
Carlington. 

" Jane, you are wanted ; two little boys wants 
you, and they won't give no name." 
And Jane Stuart, who was busily engaged 
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cleaning windows in a large house in a great 
London square, jumped quickly down from the 
steps upon which she was standing, and in an- 
other minute was clasping her brothers in her 
arms, and laughing and sobbing by turns. She 
had only heard of her mother's death two days 
before, and now she wanted to hear everything, 
for Frank's letter had not said much. So she 
took them into a little room that led off the hall, 
and sat with an arm roimd each of them, and 
listened to all they had to say. 

" And now, Jenny, you must get us a place," 
said Frank. 

" I'll try — 111 speak to Missis. But I know 
somewhere where we can go for a day or two ; 
if s in the mews, to our coachman's wife. She's 
very kind to me, and shell take you in I know 
for a trifle. Ill go and ask if I may show you 
the way." 

Presently she returned, looking so neat and 
trim, that Frank and Bengy felt quite proud of 
her. 

" Why, you look just like a lady, Jenny, except 
that you don't wear no feathers and flowers." 

" All ladies don't wear those," answered Jenny, 
smiling. " But I don't want to be a lady ; I'm 
quite coDteDt as I am. But here v^e si^^ ^sA. 
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there's Mrs. Wright standing at the door. Ill go 
and speak to her." 

All was soon settled. The coachman's wife 
agreed to receive the boys for a very small sum, 
until they could get some work, and Jenny pio- 
mised to make inquiries of her mistress directly 
she got home. 

*^ She's a good girl," said Mrs. Wright, as the 
young servant walked away ; " if you're only like 
her, I shan't have much to complain of" 

Some weeks had passed away. Frank and 
Bengy had each been fortunate enough to obtain 
a situation through the influence of Jenny's mis- 
tress — ^the elder at a stationer's shop, the younger 
at a haberdasher's. They still lived with Mrs. 
Wright. 

" I've no fault to find with either of them," 
she said to Jenny. " Frank's a bit inclined to 
be saucy sometimes, but I gives him my mind. 
I wish you could get him to go to Church and 
think a bit about Simdays. Bengy is always in 
in good time, but Frank stays out late, and I've 
seen him sometimes with some of them rude 
boys in the mews, as can't teach him no good 
Bengy does his best for him. I see him a-fol- 
lowing him about, and trying to g|&t him in, but 
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'tain't no goodji and sometimes, Jenny, I'm 
afeard of what the end may be." 

Jenny sighed. She had known a little about 
Frank in the old days at Carlington, and she 
could not help sharing Mrs. Wright's misgivings 
as to the bo3r's future. 

The brothers had been in London a whole 
year now. Bengy went to Church eveiy Sunday, 
and sometimes on week days. He liked it so 
much, it was such peace and rest ; and he b^an 
to understand things better. Some of the words 
his mother had spoken on that Palm Simday 
evening, that had sounded so strange then, were 
plain to him now ; and he read his Bible and 
his hymn-book, and that little brown book which 
had been his father's. He was never tired of 
poring over the wondrous tale of the Passion, 
and he began to realise something of our dear 
Lord's love in dying for us. 

Mrs. Wright had spoken to him about Con- 
firmation, and the boy had given in his name as a 
candidate for a Confirmation that was to take place 
at Whitsuntide. He had spoken to Frank about 
it, but Frank would not listen, and poor Bengy 
wondered whether when he was confirmed, and 
was able to receive the Blessed Sacrament, he 
shouJd 2}e able to do more for his biolil^et. 
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" I promised I would do my best," he would 
often say to himself; " but my best is so little — 
so veiy little. I do say my prayers now, and 
ask that Frank may be kept straight And he 
is good — oh indeed he is good, only he's a bit 
wild sometimes." But although Bengy said the 
words, there was a fear down deep in his heart, 
which he could not stifle. 

Frank always seemed to be able to spend so 
much money, was always going on some excur- 
sion or other on Sundays with his bad com- 
panions, and Bengy wondered how he managed; 
for he found it hard enough to pay for his board, 
and to keep himself tidy. 

Again, it was Holy Week, and Bengy was 
always thinking of his mother, and of her dying 
charge to him. 

"Frank," he had said, "you will come to 
Church with me on Good Friday ?" 

But Frank had pushed him away roughly. 
" Thank you, Bengy, 'tain't likely I'm a-going to 
spend my holiday in Church, I've something 
else to do. And look here, lad," (and Frank's 
face was crimson as he spoke,) "I may be home 
late ; you'll let me in at the window if I give 
three taps with my stick." 

" Oh Frank, Frank, do come with me." 
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" I tell you I will not ; will you do as I ask 
you or not? If you don't promise, I don't 
know when you will see me again." 

" Yes, 111 do it, Frank." And Bengy went to 
Church on Good Friday, and asked God to help 
him to keep Frank straight. 

Night came, the day of sorrow was over, rest 
was dawning. "I'm going to lock up," said 
Mrs. Wright; "Master Frank must get in as 
best he can." 

" 111 let him in," said Bengy. 

" I've half a mind to forbid your doing it. I 
can't stand your brother any longer; I must 
make some .different arrangement" 

" Oh, please don't do anything just yet, indeed 
Frank means to be good;" and poor Beng3r's 
tears fell fast, over the primrose which lay all 
withered and dry in his Prayer-book. It seemed 
to speak to him of his dead mother — ^to bring 
her d)ring words before him, just as if she were 
speaking them then. 

" Well, for your sake, Bengy, 111 tiy him a 
bit longer." 

And Bengy thanked her, and went up stairs to 
bed. 

He did not know what time it was when those 
tiiree taps came upon the window-'^^iife. "ftfc 
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remembered afterwards how white Frank looked 
as he let him in, and how he trembled and 
shivered, "^and said it was very cold. When 
Bengy tried to talk to him he bade him be 
silent, and the little fellow crept into bed, with 
a sadder foreboding at his heart than he had yet 
felt 

Morning broke, the morning of Easter Eve, 
and our poor little friend thought he should get 
up and go to Church. He was very tired, but 
he was very unhappy, and Church always did 
him good. 

So he^knelt down amongst the small congre- 
gation and joined in the prayers, and in the col- 
lect for Easter Eve ; and he thought more than 
ever of his mother that day, and of the penitent 
thief, and of Paradise. And he prayed that she 
might attain to the joys of the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem, for he knew now that it was r^A^, and 
not wrong to pray for the dead. 

" That through the grave and gate of death, 
we may pass to our joyful resurrection." Bengy 
repeated the words over and over again, and 
then he said a prayer for Frank, and hurried 
home to get his breakfast before he went to his 
day's work. 

He ran up stairs quicidy *, VieVvaA^akaiv Frank's 
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neckerchief instead of his own, and careless 
Frank had torn a great hole in it, in fact, torn 
off a whole piece. The bed was empty : his 
brother had already gone out. 

" I'm glad he has," mused Bengy ; " I was 
afraid he was ill last night. I hope he has had 
some breakfast, though." 

No, Frank had had no breakfast, Mrs. Wright 
said ; he had rushed off in a great hurry without 
speaking to anybody. "You come and have 
yorurs, Bengy my lad, it's getting close upon 
eight o'clock." 

So Bengy sat down and ate his breakfast, and 
just as he was swallowing the last mouthful, a 
loud knock came to the door. The boy started 
from his seat, and his face was very pale. The 
shadow of that coming fear was deepening every 
minute. 

"Come in," shouted Mrs. Wright, and a 
policeman's head appeared in the doorway. He 
went up to Bengy, and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. 

" You're my prisoner, my lad." 

" He ! what for? a better boy never lived." 

" Good boys can do bad things sometimes, 
ma'am. What's your name, youngster?" 

" Benjamiiv Stuart." 
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"I thought I was right. Then, Benjamin 
Stuart, you are charged with robbing Mr. Brown's 
premises last night Tain't much use denying 
it, my lad, we picked up your cap." 

" It was not — ^" and Bengy stopped, for he 
remembered that Frank had worn his cap the 
day before. 

" Hold your tongue, my good fellow, and say 
nothing, it's your best chance. 'Tain't only the 
cap, look at this necktie. Why I've got the 
piece that was torn off in my possession ; it had 
stuck in old Brown's shutter." 

" Bengy, Bengy," cried Mrs. Wright, " speak 
up, and say you are innocent." 

But Bengy only bowed his head in very shame 
and said, " I have nothing to say." 

" That's a sensible lad ; now come on." 

The boy cast one look of intense sorrow upon 
Mrs. Wright, but the good woman did not see 
it ; his whole manner had seemed to speak his 
guilt, and like a great many other impulsive 
people, she jumped at conclusions, and would 
have nothing more to say to a lad who had so 
deceived her. 

Bengy went to the police-station. He said 
there what he had said before, that he had no- 
thing to say ; and four days afterwards he was 
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biought to Court, and the evidence against him 
was so strong that he was sentenced to six 
months' imprisonment It had been a daring 
robbery, it must be punished, the judge said ; a 
boy who could plan such a scheme, was not too 
young to take the worst consequences of his 
crime. 

So Bengy went to prison. There was nobody 
but Jenny to say one kind word to him. She 
was in Court, poor girl, sobbing as though her 
heart would break; but although people were 
sorry for her, they all believed Bengy to be 
guilty, and they could say nothing to comfort 
her. 

" Mother ! mother !" cried poor Bengy, " have 
I done as you wished — ^have I done what I could 
for Frank? I couldn't have let any one else 
have suffered for him, but /can bear it. And I 
can say my prayers here, and when the six 
months are passed I will tell him all that mother 
said. I will tell him I tried to be good to him, 
and I will ask him to be a better boy." 

Frank during those six months seemed to have 
turned over a new leaf, and Mrs. Wright won- 
dered how it was that she had been so mistaken 
in the boys. He would never talk of Bengy; 
he would turn veiy red if his brother's name was 
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mentioned, and he tried to avoid Jenny, for 
truth to tell, he dreaded to have the girl's search- 
ing inquiring eyes fixed upon his face. Once 
she had asked him to come to Church with her, 
and he had shuddered, and said, '' No, no, I 
can't go there, don't ask me." 

Whitsuntide found Bengy dragging on the 
weary days in the House of Correction. He 
remembered the Confirmation Day ; he thought 
of the happiness that might have been his, and 
he waited, and prayed, and tried to be patient 

At last the day came for his release; an 
October day, when the wan autumnal sun shone 
over the great city, and something in the chill 
air seemed to tell of the speedy approach of 
winter. 

Bengy went straight to the house where Jenny 
lived. 

" Jenny," he said, " I didn't do it ; you believe 
me, don't you ?" 

" Yes, my darling, I alwa)rs did, and now I 
know the truth. Bengy, only two days ago 
Frank met with a terrible accident; he was 
passing under a scaffolding, and it gave way. 
The men that were working were killed, and 
Frank was so crushed that they say he will never 
be well again ; he told the truth that night He 
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is in the hospital, and he does n o lhii i g bm call 
out for you. The doctor said joa mast go at 
once. Mis. Wiig^t went to die pnson to meet 
you ; you must have missed her.' 

" Take me to hnn,'' was an Bei^ said; and 
within half an hour he stood by Flank's bedside^ 
and heard his whiq>eied confessian. 

'' Bengy, Bengy, can yoo foigive me?* 

And Bengy kndt down and buried his £M:e in 
his hands, and wondered whether his mother 
knewalL 

Again the hoarse dianged voice spoke, 

" Bengy, will God foigive me ?• 

'' Frank, you mind the stoiy in £ithei's little 
brown book? it comforted mother when she was 
dying, surely it will comfoit you now." 

" Yes, I remember; yon made me read it one 
night when it was too wet for me to go out It 
was about the thief that Jesus foigave;, and 
about paradise: Bengy, ask Him to foigive 
me." 

Months passed away, and Frank still lay upon 
his bed in the hospital, outwardly so changed 
that none would have known hinu But the 
change within was greater still ; repentance bit- 
ter and true had done its woik. In March 
the boy was dismissed, a cripple foi life. Eco^ 
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was there to take him to Mrs. Wright's, to tell 
him that he and Jemiy were going to work for 
him, and that they would find something for 
him to do. 

Again it was Easter Eve, and Bengy came 
home from Church and knelt by his brother's 
side. It was Frank who spoke now. 

" Bengy, it is rest to-day, because I know that 
Jesus died to save sinners, and that if I repent, 
He will take me to live with Him in Paradise." 

And on Easter Day Bengy at the holy Altar 
gave thanks for the Rest, which the Cross had 
made so glorious. 
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''Thoa know'st He died not for Himself, nor for Him- 
self arose; 
Millions of souls were in His Heart, and thee for one 
He chose." 

" 17ILETS, sweet vilets, wholl buy my vilets ?" 
^ A chorus of voices in wild confusion 
called upon the passers-by to purchase the sweet 
bunches of spring flowers, which had sprung up 
after the winter snows, to greet the glad Resur- 
rection Feast. 

They had taken up their stand outside Covent 
Garden, those poor women and girls whose daily 
bread depended upon the sale of their "vilets." 
It was getting dark ; a Saturday night too ; and 
this was their last chance. If the sweet flowers 
were not sold before they went to their N>n:etcVvfed 
///. G 
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homesy they would be lost, all dead and with- 
ered before Monday morning. 

There was a girl who stood amongst the crowd, 
holding her basket in her hand, but not opening 
her lips, not joining in the general clamour, only 
leaning against the wall, and looking so pale, 
and worn, and wretched, it went to one's heart 
to think that there was such misery in the world 
as was written on that fair young face. For it 
was very fair, in spite of the tale it told of po- 
verty and want; there was something in the 
girPs whole appearance different to the people 
amongst whom she was standing, something of 
refinement to which they were strangers, and 
which they could not understand. Th^ ran 
after every one who passed, screaming, vocife- 
rating, entreating; she stood in her place, not 
speaking a single word, only standing there with 
that look of mute entreaty upon her poor thin 
face. 

" Nellie, why don't you speak, why don't you 
run after the gentlefolks ?" said a good-natured- 
looking red-faced woman ; " it's your only chance, 
I've got rid of six bunches in the last half-hour." 

" I cannot," answered Nellie, " don't ask me, 
indeed, indeed I cannot; I don't like to bother; 
if they want the flowers they will come aad buy 
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them, but it's no good to make them give their 
money, when they had rather keep it." 

The woman opened her romid eyes, and looked 
at Nellie wonderingly. 

" If you're so mighty squeamish you ain't 
likely to get on ; take my advice, and don't be 
silly, — make the folks buy ; I tell you they won't 
do it without being axed, — come, run after that 
young swell, a bunch of vilets in his button-hole 
would make quite a gentleman of him." 
No, I cannot, indeed I cannot." 
Very well, then, I will," and Nancy Drake 
followed a yoimg man half-way down the street, 
and at last induced him to buy some of her 
flowers. 

Meanwhile Nellie still stood in her old place, 
and by the time Nancy returned the girl had 
found a customer. 

A little maiden of about ten years old stood 
before her; a poor child, neat and dean, but 
bearing about her whole appearance unmistake- 
able marks of poverty ; the old dress she wore 
was patched with many coloured pieces, the hat 
was battered and bent, and the shoes looked as 
though they had originally been made for feet 
double the size of their present wearer's. 

'^ How much is they a bunch ?" she said. 
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"TTiree-halfpence," answered Nellie. 

The child's face which had been bri^t and 
eager a minute or two before, was very grave 
and troubled now, and her eyes were fixed upon 
two bright pennies which she held in her hand. 

"Three-halfpence? I thought they was only 
a penny ; I buyed two bunches last Easter Evi^ 
and I got them for twopence." 

"Yes, last year they was ches^>er, but the 
frost has kept them back this year terriUe, 
we've been asking twopence for them all day." 

A tear stole down the little girl's cheek. 

"I am afraid I can only have one bunch," 
she said, "I've only got twopence, IVe been 
saving it up ever so long." 

Something in the expression of the child's 
face went straight to Nellie's heart 

" Do you want them very much ?" she said, 
" I mean both bunches." 

" Yes, indeed I do ; I wants to take one to 
the Church, and t'other to Tiny Joe ; I don't 
know which I had best do. Teacher's expecting 
my bimch to go roimd the Font, and poor Tiny 
Joe will be so disappointed, I promised him at 
Christmas time that he should have some violets 
for to-morrow." 

"Take them," said Nellie, putting the flowers 
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into the child's hands; ''I wouldn't even as 
much as take your twopence for them, little girl, 
if I could help it, but I has to give the money 
to my missis at night, and so you see they ain't 
mine to give away." 

"Oh, thank you, you don't know how glad 
you've made me, 111 come again and buy some 
flowers of you, the next penny I have I'll be sure 
to come and get some for Tiny Joe; and I tell 
you what I'll do now, I'll run back to the Church 
as fast as I can, and if they wants any more 
violets I'll come and buy yours. Teacher will give 
me the money, and I'll come." 

And before Nellie could answer, the child 
had run off as fast as her little legs and her large 
shoes would allow her to do. 

"Flowers for the Church," mused Nellie, 
" vilets in the Church, I wonder why they puts 
them there, I wonder what Easter means, 'tain't 
as good as Christmas, we picks up a Christmas- 
box sometimes, but I never heard of an Easter- 
box, so I likes Christmas best, and I ain't sure 
that matches ain't a better trade than flowers, 
they're more certain like." 

The other women and girls now began to 
move off, but Nellie kept her place, she had a 
vague hope, poor child, that her little friend 
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would return and buy some more violets for the 
Church. 

She was not disappointed. A few minutes 
elapsed, and the child came running back, her 
face flushed with excitement. 

" Oh, girl, I'm so glad I went ; Teacher was 
just a-sending Alice Stubbs to the shop rouod 
the comer, because they was just a few bunches 
short, and you're to come along with me at once 
and let her see yours." 

So the two trudged on together, and as they 
walked Nellie said, 

" What's to-day, little girl, and what's Easter?" 

" Why, to-day is Easter Eve." 

'' Yes, I know that, I heard them a-saying it 
down at Common Garden, but I wants to know 
what Easter means. I thought 'twas something 
only for the quality, 'twas grand ladies in car- 
riages who came to the market to buy flowers 
for the Churches as I heard talking about it, but 
you ain't quality, and you seems to have some- 
thing to do with it." 

"No, indeed, I ain't quality, I sometimes 
wishes I was, for then wouldn't I buy a lot of 
things for Tiny Joe, and for everybody, and I 
would buy up all your flowers every day." 

" I'm sure I wishes you was," answered Nellie 
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laughing, " but, little girl, you haven't told me 
yet what Easter means/' 

Little Ruth (that was the child's name) looked 
shy. 

" I can't," she said, " at least not as I should 
like to tell it, but if you'll come along with me 
and see Tiny Joe after we've been to the Church, 
he'll tell you all about it, just like the clergyman 
told him, and he'll Hke to see you, because you 
was so kind to me about the violets." 

They were at the door of the Chiurch now, 
and Ruth told her companion to wait whilst she 
went in and fetched " Teacher" out. She came, 
a kind sweet-looking lady, and she bought all 
Nellie's violets, and told her she should think of 
her next time she wanted any flowers, and then 
she went back again, for she was in a great hurry 
to get her work done before Evensong. 

''Come in and look," said Ruth, taking 
Nellie's hand; "you'd best leave your basket 
down there, for Teacher once said we wasn't to 
bring things into Church, and then when you've 
had a look round we'll go and see Tiny Joe." 

NeUie felt very happy that evening. It was 
such a novel event to have sold all her flowers, 
and she had been calculating that by the time 
she had given her earnings to her mistress^ she 
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would have a whole sixpence to keep for heneU^ 
and she had made up her mind to buy a nice 
bit of something for supper on the way home— 
a sausage perhaps. Nellie had a great weakness 
for sausages ; and it was not often, poor girl, 
that she was able to indulge in one. Now she 
stood in the Church, which was decked with 
bright flowers for the Easter Feast* She had 
never been inside a Church in all her life that 
she could remember ; she had seen the outside 
of one often, and she knew that people went 
there on Sunda3rs, but what they did there she 
did not know; a concert room or a theatre 
would have conveyed much the same idea to 
the poor little flower girl as the House in whidi 
God's creatures assembled day by day and wedc 
by week to adore and worship Him. 

Nellie looked round wonderingly ; it was veiy 
beautiful, but of course she did not understand 
what it all meant. There was one spot upon 
which her eyes rested ; it was where, above the 
fail white blossoms which were upon the Altar, 
there stood out all clear and distinct even in the 
fast-gathering darkness, a Figure stretched upon 
a Cross. The Face, so fiill of pity and of love, 
seemed to be looking down upon Nellie and 
Ruth as they stood before the chancel gates, 
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and the flower girl whispered to her com- 
panion^ — 

** I've Brseen that before in the shop windows, 
there's one at the comer of the street where I 
lives, and I stops and looks at it every morning, 
— ^what does it mean, who is it ?" 

" It is Jesus Christ on the Cross," answered 
Ruth, bowing her head reverently, her little face 
wearing an expression of mingled astonishment 
and horror at the other's ignorance. 

*^ I think we'd best come away now, I wants 
to go home and tidy myself up a bit in time for 
nine o'clock service." 

'^Are you coming back here?" asked Nellie, 
as they once again walked along the streets, '' I 
wish I could come with you." 

" Why can't you ?" 

"I must be home by nine to give up my 
money, I should never hear the end of it if I 
wasn^t there." 

" Well come in for a bit now and see Tiny 
Joe." 

" Is he your brother ?" 

" No, I ain't a-got ne'er a one, I've only got 
my three little sisters and father ; Joe is a boy 
as lives in my yard, he's crippled, and sits in a 
chair all day long, making nets for the fishermen 
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to catch the fish with. Here's our jrard," and 
Ruth turned out of the street into a dirty court, 
and led the way to Tiny Joe's dwelling. 

She knocked at a door on the ground floor, 
and a little shrill voice answered, 

" Come ia" 

Ruth lifted the latch and went up to where 
a boy sat as she had said, making nets. It was 
the quaintest, most weird-like little face you 
ever saw, upon which Nellie looked, a hct 
which ought to have been bright and merry, but 
which had been drawn by intense suffering into 
an expression of fixed pain, and yet the daik 
eyes sparkled with something like merriment as 
Ruth approached Tiny Joe and kissed his fore- 
head, and asked him how he was. 

" All right, thank you ; where are my violets?" 

" Here they are, such beauties, and Joe, I've 
brought the violet girl to see you ; she was so 
good and kind to me, and gave them to me 
cheap when I told her they was for the Chiurch 
and you ; and Joe," and Ruth bent over the boy 
and whispered to him confidingly, ** she wants 
to know about Easter, and she don't know no- 
thing about Jesus on the Cross." 

"Hush, hush, Ruth, she'll hearl" said Joe, 
putting the child on one side, and holding out 
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his small withered hand to Nellie. " Please sit 
down," he said, with a little would-be air of 
politeness, " Mother's gone to market, but she'll 
be in sooa" 

Nellie sat down looking very tired and very 
worn, hardly knowing what to say, and wonder- 
ing how it was that the poor little boy could sit 
there all day, bearing so much pain, and yet 
looking so cheerful and patient. She looked 
round the room ; it was scrupulously neat and 
dean, but there was nothing in it but the bare 
chairs and the deal table, and an old tumble- 
down bedstead in the comer ; only just above 
the place where Tiny Joe sat, there were two 
little pictures, one was that of a Child in its 
Mother's arms, and the faces of both Mother 
and Child were strangely sweet, and the other 
was that same Figure which Nellie looked at 
every day at the comer shop^ and which she 
had just seen in Ruth's Church. She had begun 
to look upon that Loving Face as the Face of a 
Friend, and a smile came upon her weary fea- 
tures as she saw it in Joe's room. 

"Tell her about it, Joe," said Ruth, "you 
can tell it so beautiful, and I must go and see 
after my little ones, and set father's bit of supper, 
and tidy m3rself up a little for Church." 
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There was something irresistibly comical in 
Ruth's air of supreme importance, and Joe fairly 
burst out laughing, and said, 

" Go on, little Granny, but before you goes 
put my violets up before my picture, I want 
them there for to-morrow." 

So the violets were put at the foot of the 
Cross, and Ruth nodded to Nellie, and said, 

" Sit with Joe a bit, I'll look in again soon," 
and then she trotted off singing a glad Easter 
h5nnn. 

" She's a rum im, is little Granny," said Joe, 
'' you don't know all she does ; she keeps the 
children tidy, and gets her father's meals, and 
mends up all their clothes, and goes to night- 
school, and comes to see me ; and she never 
grumbles, although sometimes she hasn't got 
much to put into her mouth ; she gives it all to 
the little ones." 

"She's a nice little girl," responded Nellie, 
" she was good to me to-night" 

"She says you was good to her; I'm very 
much obliged to you for letting me have them 
violets, — I wanted so to have some flowers for 
Easter Day." 

" What's Easter Day ?" asked Nellie ; " why 
do you all talk so much about it ?" 
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Something came upon Tiny Joe's face, which 
Nellie could not understand, and she saw him 
turn to the picture of the Crucifixion and look 
at it intently. 

Has it anything to do with that ?'' she asked ; 

'twas Easter in the Church," Ruth said, " and 
that picture was there." 

" Anything?" answered Joe, " yes, everything, 
for if it hadn't been for tAaf, we should have no 
Easter Day." 

" Tell me about it," said Nellie ; " the ladies 
in the carriages as bought the flowers said that 
Easter was a happy time, and I suppose it is 
happy to them, — ^all times is, a-riding about, 
and a-dressing so fine, — ^but it seems that it 
makes you and Httle Granny, as you calls her, 
glad ; why shouldn't it make me happy too ?" 

Tiny Joe's dark eyes were fixed wonderingly 
upon the flower girl's face. 

"It must make you happy," he said, "for 
Jesus died for you, and rose again for you." 

" I don't understand ; is that Him upon the 
Cross ?" 

" Yes ;" and then Joe told her in his simple 
way of the joy that had come at Christmas when 
the Holy Child was bom in the manger ; sCnd he 
went on to speak of Good Friday, when K^ h(^& 
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nailed upon the Cross, so that He might take 
us all to live with Him in Heaven ; he told of 
all His sufferings, how He was laid in the garden 
grave, and then came the story of the Easter 
joy, — ^how He rose again from the dead, and 
how now He has gone back to His place in 
Heaven to ask God to take us there because 
He died for us. "And oh, violet girl," said 
Tiny Joe, when he had ended his wondrous 
tale, "oh, violet girl, never mind how poor, 
or how hungry we are, and what pain we have 
to suffer, so long as we think of all that Jesus 
bore for us, and remember the Easter joy, how 
He rose again, to show us that after we was 
dead we should rise again also and live with 
Him for ever in the beautiful City where there's 
no more pain." 

Nellie had listened to the story in breathless 
astonishment. 

"Does it help you to bear the pain?" she 
said. 

"I couldn't bear it without thai^^ answered 
Tiny Joe, looking at the picture; "I'm only 
twelve years old, and I've been lying here for 
six years, a cart runned over me, and crippled 
me; sbmetimes the pain is bad, but I thinks 
of what He suffered, and I looks at the picture. 
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and to-morrow makes me feel so glad because I 
knows that some day if I tries to bear the pain, 
I shall have part in the joy; the clergyman 
corned this morning, and he said, *Joe, 'twas 
dark yesterday, but 'twill be light to-morrow,' and 
indeed it will be, for he's a-coming to bring me 
the Blessed Sacrament. The Bishop was very 
good, they told him about me and about the 
cart, and he corned and confirmed me a year 
agone, and then everything seemed better." 

Nellie thought that Tiny Joe was the oddest 
creature she had ever come across; of course 
she did not imderstand half he said, but one 
thing did seem clear, that picture that she liked 
so much had done some wonderful thing for her, 
and Easter with its brightness and its flowers 
was not a season of joy for the quality only, it 
made little Granny and Tiny Joe glad, and it 
ought to make her glad. 

" Do you know why I like the violets ?" said 
Joe. 

"No; because they smells so nice, I sup- 
pose." 

" Yes, that's one reason, but 'tain't only that, 
it's because they're hidden in the groimd all the 
winter, and they comes up just for Easter, and 
I read in a book that was lent me, that it'^ \\i^t. 
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like the Resurrection of the dead ; we are put 
down into the ground, and then because Jesus 
rose again, we shall rise too, and so death is like 
winter, and the rising again is like spring time 
when the flowers come." 

More mystery ; poor Nellie was fairly puzzled, 
and almost thankful when the door opened, and 
Joe's mother, a cheerful, bright looking woman, 
appeared. 

" Little Granny brought me a violet girl, mo- 
ther," he said, by way of introduction, " she sells 
violets all day long, and she let Ruth have a 
bimch cheap for me." 

" You're kindly welcome, my dear," said the 
good woman ; " Joe likes to have a friend drop 
in and see him, it cheers him up a bit, don't it, 
darling?" and the mother smoothed her little 
son's hair, and gazed fondly into his face. 

The boy put his thin arms roimd her neck, 
and whispered into her ear. 

" He wants to know if you'll have a bit of 
supper with us, dear." 

" Thank you, I'm afeard it's late. I'm only 
waiting for the little girl to come back, I must 
be home by nine o'clock." 

" May be your father and mother will be wait- 
iDg for yon.^^ 
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A look of unutterable sadness was upon the 
flower girPs face as she answered, 

" I haven't got ne'er a one ; I've nobody be- 
longing to me in all the world." 

"No one, not a brother nor sister?" 

" I had a brother once, but he went away to 
sea, and I suppose he was drownded, it's years 
and years agone, he was eight years older than 
I am, and I'm fifteen ; he went to sea the year 
that mother died, when I was but a little tiny 
girl, and ever since that I've had no one to love 
me or to care for me," and tears that would not 
be repressed came rolling down poor Nellie's 
cheeks. 

" My dear, God loves you." 

"Yes, so he^^ pointing to Joe, " told me, and 
I shall think of the picture, and of the Cross, 
and of Easter, when I gets home to-night, I 
shall like to think about it all" 

" Where do you live, my child ?" 

"In Cooper's Gardens, with an old woman 
who keeps two or three of us, and sends us out 
with the flowers ; it's because of her I must be 
home, we always has to give in our money by 
nine o'clock, but please might I come again ? I 
likes to hear him talk." 

" Yes, come whenever you like, xay d«ax \ ^^ 
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shall always be glad to see you, shan't we, 
Joe?" 

And Joe said, "Yes," and looked up wist- 
fully into Nellie's face ; he felt so sorry for her, 
she was so lonely and so sad. " I'll tell you 
what it is, violet girl, you'd best go to Church 
to-morrow." 

" I can't," said Nellie, " I've no clothes." 

" That don't matter," said Joe's mother, " at 
our Church they wears all sorts ; no one looks 
at you, do they, little Granny?" 

That small personage had entered the room 
unperceived, and stood there with her new hat 
on, all trimmed with blue ribbons, evidently ex- 
pecting to be admired. 

"She won't say yes to that, mother," an- 
swered Joe, " with that new hat upon her head, 
she wants people to look at her, don't you, little 
Granny?" 

" I don't know," replied Ruth honestly, " I 
dare say I should like Teacher and the little girls 
to see that I had a new hat on, my other was 
so bad ; but 'twouldn't make any real difference 
whether I had or hadn't, I knows that veiy 
well" 

" You hear what she says, my dear," said Joe's 
mother, " so come to Clwitdv along with me to- 
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morrow night, and come and have a cup of tea 
with Joe and me first, 'twill be a treat for us all 
on Easter Day." 

" Thank you, ma'am," and Nellie didn't know 
why it was that the tears came into her eyes ; 
she never cried when her old mistress beat her, 
and scolded her, but now all this kindness 
seemed to be making a baby of her. 

^'Now, Nellie, we must be off," said little 
Granny, '' my children are safe abed, and father's 
supper is all right, and if s getting close upon 
nine o'clock." 

So Nellie wished her new friends good-bye, 
and went off with Ruth, and at the comer of 
the street they separated, the one to go to her 
wretched home, the other to go to the bright 
Church, and join in the glorious service, which 
told of all the Resurrection joy. 

" Nellie," said the child, " I will think of you 
when I say my prayers, because you are so 
lonely ; but you must try to be glad, dear, be- 
cause it's Easter-tide." 

Nellie pursued her way homewards, stopping 
before the cookshop, to gaze with longing eyes 
at the steaming hot sausages. 

" No," she said to herself, " I'll go without 
one to-night, a breadcake will do for ksx^ »i^^^\^ 
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and the old woman is sure to have some flowers 
left ; and if I could but buy a nice one to take 
to Tiny Joe to-morrow he'd like it so much, be- 
cause it's Easter Day." 

So the breadcake was bought, and the sausage 
was foregone, and when poor Nellie reached the 
cellar where she lived with the old. woman and 
two or three girls about her own age, her heart 
felt strangely light ; it seemed as though some 
great new happiness had come into her life; 
she gave in her money, and spent twopence upon 
a sweet white rose, which was to gladden Joe's 
eyes the next evening, and then she lay down 
to dream of that marvellous picture which the 
crippled boy told her had brought the Easter 
Joy. 

How she longed for the hours of Easter Day 
to wear on ; how happy she felt when she got 
up in the morning, and began to wash out a few 
rags, to make herself tidy for the tea-party ; for 
she had told them all, that she was going to a 
tea-party ; and they laughed at her very much, 
for Nellie was alwa3rs noted for keeping to her- 
self more than any of the others. At last the 
clock struck five, and she sallied forth, and ar- 
rived at her destination just at the appointed 
tJine, 
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Joe's eyes ^tened at the sight of the pure 
white rose; he had never had such a lovely 
flower before, he said. 

Nellie had brought an old book with her, 
which she handed to Joe. 

*^ It was mother's," she said, '^ and folks take 
books to Church, don't they ?" 

" Yes, when they can read," answered the boy, 
smiling; "but look here, mother, the violet 
girl has been baptised, here's her name, Ellen 
Fuller, and the date ; so now you can take her 
to Mr. Powell, and tell him, and ask him if she 
may go to the night-school and be taught ; 3rou'd 
like to leam, wouldn't you, violet girl ?" 

"Yes, please, I'd like to know more of what 
you told me about yesterday. IVe been a-think- 
ing about it aU day." 

They left Tiny Joe to his books, and his 
hymns, and his mother and Nellie went to 
Church. There were the flowers, more beau- 
tiful even than the night before, for they were 
surrounded now by countless lights ; there were 
the violets, her own violets, roimd the font; 
there were the bright hymns, more beautifiil than 
anything the flower girl had ever heard in all her 
life; everything seemed to tell of the Easter 
gladness, and there above all stood o\it tl\<& 
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Figure that Joe said had brought the gladness, 
the Figure of the Crucified Saviour. 

Nellie understood very little of the sermon; 
some of the words reminded her of what Tiny 
Joe had said, it all seemed to speak of the same 
thing, but she wished she knew more about it 
all, she would go to school the very next night 
and begin to learn. 

And so she did ; Joe and his mother arranged 
it all for her, and on Easter Monday Nellie 
was one of the very few scholars who appeared 
at the night-school when her day's work was 
done. 

I cannot tell you in this short tale how the 
gurl tried to do her best ; how earnest she was 
in her endeavours to learn those things which 
made Tiny Joe and Little Granny so happy 
amid all their poverty. 

She was naturally quick, and gave very little 
trouble to her teachers ; she used sometimes to 
go and see Joe, and take him some flowers, 
bought at the cost of her dinner or her supper, 
and tell him all she was doing ; and Ruth used 
to visit her frequently as she stood in her old 
place, selling her flowers ; and one day the little 
woman went to the boy in a great state of ex- 
citement and said, " I've seen Nellie, Tiny Joe, 
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and she's to be confirmed before Christmas, and 
receive her first Communion on Christmas Day; 
and oh, ain't she glad !" 

" I should think so," answered Joe, quietly, 
" she has need to be." 

Again it was Easter Day, "the violet girl" 
bright and happy sat with Tiny Joe and his 
mother, — ^not a stranger now ; for it had been 
settled that she should live with them, and carry 
on business on her own account ; Little Granny 
is there too, looking more motherly than ever ; 
she has brought her three little sisters over, to 
see the beautiful flowers with which Joe's room 
is adorned, and whilst the little ones are stand- 
ing talking to the crippled boy Nellie has drawn 
Ruth on one side. 

" Little Granny, dear little Granny, I am so 
happy to-day, I know what the Easter Joy is 
now, and if s to you I owe it all, Ruth ; 'twas 
God as sent you to me as I stood in the street 
so lonely and so ignorant, not knowing one of 
those things that make me feel as I do to-day. 

" I thought of you this morning, dear, when I 
knelt at the altar, and I asked that you and all 
you love, and Joe and his mother, might be 
blessed because of the Easter blessing that you 
have brought me." 
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And little Granny turned away, and took out 
a very small pockethandkerchief, and rubbed 
her eyes violently, and said, 

" If you hadn't been so good about the vilets 
things would never have been as they is now." 
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** And yet how nearly had he failed, 
How nearly had the foe prevailed !" 

"P ASTER Monday ! there is a holiday sound 
in the very name, a holiday feeling in the 
very air we breathe. On Easter Day we could 
hardly realize our joy, the sudden change from 
the week of sadness and of sorrow, was almost 
too great, the songs of triumphant gladness after 
the Three Hours' Agony, after that last most 
bitter Cry, that rent the vail of the temple, were 
almost too sudden a transition, but now we have 
learned to bear the brightness better ; we joined 
yesterday in the Resurrection thanksgiving — we 
knelt and worshipped our Risen Lord very early 

III. H 
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in the morning, in His own most Holy Sacra- 
ment, and as we sang the glorious words — 

** Upon the altar of the cross 
His Body- hath redeemed our loss : 
And tasting of His roseate Blood 
Our life is hid with Hun in God," 

we felt that something of Resurrection Life was 
indeed ours, and "new braced and set," we could 
go from the grave, where the Angels watched, 
to seek for the -Angels' home above, which the 
cross, and the tomb, from which Jesus was gone, 
had purchased for us. 

Yes ; Easter Monday is truly 3iAofy day, a day 
for glad rejoicing ; but the world's pleasures, and 
the world's tumults seem to have come into the 
midst of the Church's tale of triumph, drowning 
the notes of praise with the sounds of revelry. 
Not that we would for one moment condemn 
those who make a holiday of this glad festival; 
only ere we go forth to our enjoyments what- 
ever they may be, (of course we are presuming 
that they are innocent ones,) surely we ought in 
God's own house to give thanks for the glory of 
the Resurrection, and ask that God will bring 
the good desires which He puts into our minds 
to good effect 
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Ebccursion trains were running at short inter- 
vals through the little village of Kesterton, which 
was situated about forty miles from London; 
the holiday-makers were streaming in from the 
little way-side station, going towards the pretty 
woods, which were fragrant with primroses and 
violets, and which were the scene that day of 
many a pic-nic party, encamped beneath the bud- 
ding trees. 

The cheerful voices of the excursionists rang 
through the soft spring air, the merry laughter 
of little children rose above the song of the birds, 
and the humming of the busy insects ; there was 
nothing upon that Easter Monday that seemed 
to speak of sorrow or of sadness, all was glad 
and bright, and hopeful. 

The sounds of the gladness of the outer world 
fell upon the ears of two people sitting in a little 
ivy-covered cottage on the road to the Kesterton 
woods ; one was a woman whose worn haggard 
features bore traces of many a care ; the other 
was a lad of some fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
who looked very clean and bright, and trim, 
with a corded box by his side as though he were 
prepared for a journey. 

" My boy, my boy, I should have been hap- 
pier if you had come to Church with me yestet- 
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day/' said the woman, '^ 'twould have seemed 
to bring us nearer to each other when yoa 
are far away, Alfred, tossing about upon the 
wild sea." 

A crimson (lush rose to the lad's cheek. 

''Mother, it's no use talking; I couldn't do 
it ; a fellow must be so awfiil good afterwards ; 
I meant to when I* was confirmed, but somehow 
I couldn't make up my mind to it ; 111 think 
about it by-and-by, mother; I'm not very old 
yet" 

'' But, Alfred, 'twould have been such a help 
to you, for there's many and many a temptation 
before you, my boy, and I know 'twill be hard 
for you to struggle on. Arthur was there, Alf^ 
and I couldn't help thinking of the day when 
you was confinned together, and it made me 
sorry to see him there, and to know you wouldn't 
come," and tears rolled down the widow's cheek 
as she looked at her bonnie boy, and thought of 
the blessing from which he had turned away on 
the glad Easter feast. 

" You'll remember to say your prayers, Alfred, 
and you'll put on your warm socks, dear, so soon 
as the cold weather begins, and — ^and — oh, 
Alfy, Alfy, why will you leave me?" 

He was not a bad-hearted boy — that young 
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Alfred Green : he loved his old mother dearly ; 
and now, when he saw her crying, he felt very 
queer ; there was an odd choking feeling in his 
throat, and he was sorry that he had given her 
some trouble lately ; he had tried to be a man, 
to get out oi leading strings, he had thrown off 
her authority, and now he was going away, going 
to sea; and it might be many and many a long 
year before he looked upon that kind old face 
again ; he got up from his seat and put his arm 
round her and said, " I will think of you, mother, 
every day, and I will write as often as I can." 
He knew that he was all she had to love in the 
wide world, and in that moment the thought of 
all her love and care, of all his disobedience and 
ingratitude rose up before him ; he almost felt 
inclined to give up all idea of leaving her, to tell 
her that he would stay at home and take care of 
her in her old age, he began to speak, " Mother, 
if you wish — " 

" My dear, I don't wish anything to be dif- 
ferent to what it is ; I know it's right that you 
should go out into the world and earn your liv- 
ing, only I wish, I do wish, that you had taken 
the Blessing away with you, the Blessing upon 
which you've turned your back, Alf." 

Alfred did not seek to excuse himself; he was 
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kneeling at his mother's side, watching the hands 
of the clock as they moved slowly along ; he 
knew that in five minutes more he should have 
to leave her, and the boy's heart was very sad, 
and it was very hard to keep the tears back, to 
prevent showing her all that he was feeling now 
that the time for parting had come. 

" I will go with you to the station, Alfred, my 
boy." 

" No, no, mother, please don't, there are such 
lots of people about to-day." 

" They won't hurt me, my lad" 

" No," and Alfred coloured crimson, "of course 
they won't hurt you, but it wouldn't do for you 
to cry, and kiss me, and all that before them, it 
would make me feel such a fool." 

Poor Widow Green sighed ; it added to her 
trouble to feel that those last few precious mi- 
nutes in which she had hoped to have been with 
her darling were not to be granted her. 

" I couldn't promise not to cry, Alf, but, in- 
deed, I would do my best to keep from it" 

" Indeed, mother, you'd best stop at home ; 
you shall come and meet me when I come home, 
that will be better ; they say it ain't lucky to see 
people off." 

The clock struck twelve ; there was a gentle 
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knock at the door. "It's Arthur," exclaimed 
Alfred, " he said he thought he should be able 
to manage to come and help me with my box." 

A small pale sickly-looking boy, apparently 
about Alfred's own age, appeared in the doorway. 

" I think we must be off, Alfred," he said, 
" there's such crowds at the station ; you may 
have some trouble in getting your ticket." 

" Yes ; all right," and Alfred was thankful for 
the necessity of hurrying those last farewell words. 
" Mother, good-bye ; take care of yourself; I'll 
come back safe and sound, and bring you such 
lots of things from foreign parts ; the time will 
pass quickly, mother, more quickly than we think 
for now." 

The poor woman's arms were thrown round 
the boy's neck, and she murmured some unin- 
telligible words ; all her whole heart went up to 
heaven in that moment, in one intense fervent 
supplication that Alfred, her bright, brave bonnie 
sailor laddie, might be kept safe from harm. 

Arthur stood at the door, shouldering the box, 
wishing, poor lonely boy, that he had some one 
to love him — some one to care whether he went 
away or stayed at home — for Arthur was alone 
in the world : apprenticed by the authorities of 
his parish to a shoemaker in Ktst^iloi^^\?V\Kt^ 
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he did not lead a very happy life. Alfred had 
been the one bright spot in his existence ; the 
good-natured merry boy had done the poor little 
fellow many a kindness, and now he was going 
away, and Arthur would have liked to cry, as 
Mrs. Green was crying, but he was ashamed to 
let Alfred see his tears. 

They were off now ; the sailor lad had torn 
himself from his mother's last embrace, and the 
widow stood in the door-way gazing after her boy 
as he walked along so briskly, a boy for any 
mother to be proud of. The holiday folks turned 
and looked at the smart little sailor, with his hat 
at the back of his head, and the whole of his 
attire so neat and clean ; he had been to Ports- 
mouth the week before, and had been over his 
ship, the "Emperor," such a grand beautiful 
vessel. Alfred had come back wild with delight 
at the prospect before him. 

" You'll have a look in at mother sometimes, 
won't you, Arthur?" he said; "shell be lone- 
some, poor old soul." 

" Yes ; I'll do what I can for her," answered 
Arthur. " Oh, Alfred, Alfred, how your mother 
loves you." 

"Yes, of course she does; but hullo, look, 
there^s the Vicar waiting at the comer. I didn't 
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expect to see him ; he's going to give me a scold- 
ing I know." 

" No, he isn't ; you know he never scolds ; he 
only wants to wish you good-bye. I met him on 
my way to you, and he asked me what time you 
was going to leave, and he said he should wait 
for you at the end of the road." 

" Well ; he can't keep me long, thaf s a com- 
fort," said Alfred ; " I can't stand a rowing to- 
day." 

The Vicar's voice certainly did not sound as 
if he meditated anything of a rawing, as he said 
in a kind grave tone : 

" Alfred, my boy, I wanted to bid you good- 
bye, and to give you this little book of prayers." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Alfred, looking very 
awkward. "I haven't many minutes to spare. 
Arthur says there's such a crowd at the station." 

" I do not wish to keep you, my lad," and the 
Vicar smiled sadly. " I said all I could to you 
last week, Alfred, and you turned away from the 
Blessing, from what would have been your great- 
est help and safeguard in the new life upon which 
you are going to enter. You were confirmed, my 
boy, and I thought then that you had made up 
your mind to make your first Communion on 
Easter Day, but you listened to b^d ^iAnSs&t^^ 
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Alfred, to those who told you that you were too 
young to become a communicant, and that you 
would have to be so good if you once knelt at 
the Altar of God, and fed upon the Bread of hea- 
ven. And those who spoke to you were to a 
certain extent right ; you would indeed have had 
to be good, that is, to try and be good, to fi^t 
and wrestle, and strive so that at last you might 
be foimd worthy of being an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. But are you too young to 
die, Alfred ? are you too young to try that the 
promise of your baptism may be frilfilled ? and 
that having passed through the waves of this 
troublesome world, you may finally come to the 
land of everlasting life? No, surely not; you 
have promised to do this, there is no turning 
back; and you have voluntarily put aside the 
only help you can have, you have put away your 
Lord. He was waiting for you yesterday, Alfred, 
waiting to take His place in your heart, and you 
would not have Him. My boy," and the Vicar's 
hand was laid lovingly upon the sailor lad's 
shoulder, " My boy, I must not say any more. 
I have written your name in this little book, and 
the date, the Monday in Easter Week, and I 
have taken a verse out of the Gospel, which 
BHwBLys seems to tell us of the only way in which 
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we can know that our Lord is near us. ' He was 
known of them in breaking of Bread.' It was 
only thus that the disciples journeying to Emmaus 
knew that Jesus was with them : it is only thus 
that we on our journey through life can feel that 
He is in our hearts, helping and strengthening 
us, preserving our bodies and our souls unto 
everlasting life. And now, Alfred, good-bye, 
God bless and help you, my own dear boy, and 
bring you to the knowledge of His love." 

Alfred took the book and said a timid '' thank 
you f he had dearly loved the good Vicar until 
within the last few months, when the bad com- 
panions with whom he had thought it manly to 
associate, had laughed him out of his reverence 
for the " spiritual pastor," whom God had set 
over him ; now he listened to his words, and oh, 
how he wished that he had never ceased to listen 
to them, for his conscience smote him, poor lad, 
for many and many, a sin, of which no one but 
the great God, Who knoweth the secrets of our 
hearts, had any ken. 

" Good-bye, sir," he said. " You will be kind 
to mother, won't you?" and then without an- 
other word, Alfred ran after Arthur, who was 
waiting for him at the station gate. 

There was some huriying and skurrying ; some 
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little difficulty about the through ticket to Ports- 
mouth, and Alfred was glad that there was no 
time for any conversation, that the train came 
up and he was whisked off almost before he 
knew what he was doing. 

" You'll not forget, Arthur," he said, looking 
out of the window of the third-class carriage 
which was to take him to his destination ; ^* and 
youll tell her as how I sent my love, and I am 
siure to get home safe and sound" 

** Yes," answered Arthur, with a strange mist 
floating before his eyes, and then as the train 
moved ofi* he turned away and murmured, *'I 
will pray every day that God may bring you 
safely home, dear Alfred ; I will ask Him to take 
care of you when you are far away." 

That night Alfred slept in his hammock on' 
board the huge ship. Strange thoughts were in 
the lad's mind ; thoughts of home, and of his 
mother, and of Arthiu- ; but foremost amongst 
them all came the remembrance of the Vicar's 
words. Was it true, was it really true that he 
had put his Lord away from him ? He wanted 
to be good — he wanted to go to Paradise when 
he died. He had learned all these things at 
school, all through the years of his peaceful 
boyish life, and his mother had told him about 
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them as they sat together on Sunday evenings, 
after Church, in the Uttle ivy-covered cottage by 
the roadside. And now he was alone, amongst 
a number of strangers whom he had never seen 
before, and who did not care one bit about him. 
He was a brave, high-spirited lad, but he could 
not help feeling lonely ; he could not help the 
big tears coursing each other down his rosy, 
healthy cheeks. And he got up and knelt down 
and said a little prayer, only a very short one, 
for the position was an tmcomfortable one, and 
he was very tired. It came into his mind as he 
knelt that he ought to have fallen on his knees 
before he got into his hammock, and asked God 
to take care of him in his new life ; but none of 
the other boys had done it. He had waited to 
see whether they would, and one little fellow, 
the youngest of them all, who like himself had 
only joined that day, had knelt down for a 
minute, and there had been a burst of laughter 
from the others, which had so frightened the 
boy that he had got up again at once, looking 
scared and unhappy. 

Alfred knew that it would have been manly 
and right to stand up for the lad, but all through 
his life his besetting sin had been the cowardly 
dread of being laughed at It was that that had 
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led him astray during the last few months ; it 
was that that had really kept him from kneeling 
at God's Altar on Easter Day. 

The excursionists had had a bright pleasant 
time in Kesterton woods. Laden with spring 
flowers, and talking and laughing even more 
merrily than in the morning, they walked down 
the road to catch their return train. And the 
sotmds of mirth fell upon poor Widow Green's 
ear, as she knelt before a plain* wooden cross 
which her boy had made her at Christmas, and 
prayed as only a mother can pray for her only 
son. And from a loft above the shoemaker's 
shop, Arthur the orphan boy asked that his 
friend might be brought safely home again, after 
all the perils of his journey upon the raging 
deep. 

Night after night, when the stars shone in the 
clear summer sky, and when the wintry wind 
raged with dismal howling sound, those two 
prayed for Alfred ; prayed for him when he had 
ceased to pray for himself; when even those 
few words of supplication, muttered in his ham- 
mock, had been given over. 

For of course they were given over, before 
many weeks had passed. It was hardly to be 
expected that it would have been otherwise. 
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The sailor boy had gone forth unarmed to fight 
the battle of life, and when temptation came was 
it any marvel that he failed ? 

The " Emperor*' was ordered to the West 
Indies. Alfred wrote and told his mother that 
they were to sail early in May, and that he 
would write to her very often. And so he did 
at first ; long letters came at pretty frequent in- 
tervals, telling of all the wonders the boy saw : 
of the huge fish, and the bright birds, and the 
lovely flowers, and delicious fruit, all so different 
to anything to be seen in Kesterton. 

And the good woman spent hours printing 
epistles to him. It was rather a difficult matter 
to her to write, but she managed somehow to 
print the letters, and she told him all the news 
she could think of ; and she begged him to say 
his prayers, and to try to be a good boy. And 
when Christmas drew near, she begged him to 
think of the Christmas Feast in its deepest, 
truest sense. " Oh, my boy, 'twould be such a 
help to you. I've had many a sorrow in my 
life, Alfred, and some of them would have been 
most too hard to bear, if I had not been able to 
take them to God's Altar, and there they tiuned 
into blessings." 

Alfred read the letter when he was staadin^ 
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upon the deck of the " Emperor," watching a 
vessel in pursuit of a huge whale, and in the ex- 
citement of the novel scene he was not inclined 
to pay much attention to the loving pleading 
words. He thrust the envelope into his pocket, 
and thought he would look at it again, another 
time, when he had nothing to do. 

There was a celebration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on board the ship on Christmas momii^ 
but Alfred felt that he dared not go. There 
was many a sin upon his conscience that had 
not been there at Easter, and the Chaplain was 
very good-natured, but he never spoke to them 
as the Vicar did at Kesterton ; and he had no 
one to tell his troubles to, no one to whom to 
turn for advice. 

At least, so he thought, poor fellow. But 
surely God was in that ship ? surely Jesus was 
near that little soul for whom He had given up 
His most Precious Life ? Surely Alfred's guar- 
dian angel was ready to fold his soft white wings 
around him, and take him back again to the old 
paths from which he had strayed ? 

But it is not an easy thing to come back when 
we have wandered far away from our own true 
home. It needs a great effort — a great struggle ; 
it needs the grace of repentance ; it needs the 
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discipline of penance, ere we can feel that the 
Loving Heart which bled for us on the first Good 
Friday is bleeding for us still, that the Dear Arms 
which were stretched out for us upon the Cross 
are stretched out still. 

Time passed on, and days lengthened into 
weeks, and weeks into months, and Widow 
Green's face was very sad, for she had not heard 
fit>m her boy ever since she wrote him that last 
letter, which he must have got just before Christ- 
mas. She used to talk it over with Arthur con- 
stantly, and sometimes she went with her trouble 
to the Vicar ; and he promised to write to the 
Chaplain, and find out how the lad was going 
on. Now the Chaplain had a way of reading 
his letters, and throwing them on one side ; and 
that one which told of the anxiety of Alfred's 
mother to hear something about her son, shared 
the usual fate of all his correspondence, and no 
tidings came to cheer the widow's heart. 

It was Christmastide again, the second Christ- 
mas since Alfred went away ; and the Kesterton 
folks said that unless Mrs. Green heard some- 
thing of the lad soon, they were sure that she 
would not be alive when summer came. Poor 
Arthur too looked very sad in those days. He 
missed his companion terribly ; and \\. 'sn^ ^o 
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hard to see Alfred's mother looking as she did, 
and not to be able to say a word to comfort her. 
They knelt together at the Holy Feast on 
Christmas Day, and when they came out of 
Church after the midday service, Arthur said, 
" I didn't get to bed till two o'clock this morn- 
ing ; there was some work to be finished, which 
master had promised, and I sat up to finish it, 
and I couldn't keep my eyes open in the sermoa 
I dreamed of Alfred ; I thought some one said, 
'Don't fret, Arthur, he will be safe home at 
Easter.' " 

It was Christmas Day too on board the " Em- 
peror." The noble ship was tossing upon the 
wide seas, homeward bound. The sailors tried 
to be merry as they partook of their good fare; 
tried to glory over their plum-pudding, and extra 
allowance of grog. But somehow it was but a 
sorry attempt at merriment. They all thought 
it would have been such a jolly Christmas, for 
two months afterwards they hoped to be safe in 
port, in old England ; but now everything had 
changed. Fever of a most malignant kind had 
broken out on board the vessel. Six of the men 
had died ; many of them were laid low on that 
Christmas Day. 
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Alfred Green was amongst the number of the 
sick. " He's sure to die," said a lad, talking 
about him to one of the others. " I heard the 
doctor say this morning that there was not a 
chance for him ; he is always calling out for his 
mother, and speaking about such odd things. 
The strange Parson as comed aboard at Bar- 
badoes was with him this morning, saying verses 
to him out of the Bible, and the sound of them 
seemed to quiet poor Green a bit. I think I 
heard him say long ago that his mother had no- 
body but him. Poor soul, I'm sorry for her," 
and the sailor boy turned away to hide a tear, 
for he too had a widowed mother at home, and 
death was very near all of them on that bright 
Festival. 

Alfred did not die. God in His infinite mercy 
raised the lad up from his bed of sickness, and 
gave him time and grace for repentance. 

The Parson from Barbadoes was indeed a 
comfort to him in the weary days of his con- 
valescence. He was an earnest, zealous, devoted 
Missionary, who had been obliged most unwill- 
ingly to leave his post for a time, on account of 
his failing health. And Alfred told him all the 
sad story of the past; going back to the old 
home days, when first he had begun to resist 
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his mother's authority, and to despise the Vicar's 
counsels ; telling him how he had turned away 
from the Easter Feast, how he had left off say- 
ing his prayers, and trying to be good, for many 
months, and now he had but one wish : it was 
to be allowed to receive the Holy Communion, 
to kneel at the Altar of God, and find the Bless- 
ing from which he had turned away in the days 
of his folly and his pride. 

The joy was almost too great when he heard 
the assurance of forgiveness spoken in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and when he was told that od 
Easter Day he might know his Risen Lord in 
the Breaking of Bread. 

Often and often during his illness he had re- 
peated those words, which were written in the 
book of prayers^ of which he had made so little 
use. There was a hope deep in his heart that 
that Easter Commtmion might be at home, kneel- 
ing in the dear old Church by his mother's side. 

It was Easter Eve, however, before the brave 
ship sailed majestically into Portsmouth harbour. 
She had been cruising about for weeks on ac- 
count of the fever, and only within the last few 
days had the clean bill of health been accepted 
by the Admiral of the Port. 
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Alfred Green was to have immediate leave of 
absence on account of his health, for he was still 
very weak and low. But it was impossible that 
he could get home until Monday, and so his 
£aster Commimion was made on board ship. 

His ccHnpanions looked at him wonderingly, 
but they did not ask any questions. There was 
something in the expression of the lad's face 
which forbade their doing that, and they knew 
that he had been very near death, and had as it 
were come back to life. 

" My boy, are you happy now ?" said the Mis- 
skmafy, on the evening of Easter Day. 

^ Most too h^py, sir. To^y I felt almost 
as if I should like to die ; but then I remembered 
my dear old mother, and the Vicar, and Arthur, 
and I do want to see them again. Please God 
I shall be safe home by this time to-morrow. I 
wrote yesterday and ^aid I should be there by 
about eleven o'clock ; 'twas on Easter Monday 
two years agone as I went away." 

" Shall you come to the station, mother ?" said 
Arthur, (he always called Widow Green mother 
now,) on that joyful Easter Monday morning 
which was to bring Alfred safe home to those 
who loved him so well. 
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"No, thank you, my dear, I must stay and 
watch the cakes in the oven ; I've made him his 
favourite cake, dear boy ; and besides, I couldn't 
bear the joy, Arthur. I should cry more to-day 
than I should have done this day two yeais 
agone. And there'll be the excursion folks ail 
a-coming in ; and I shouldn't care to make wf 
boy ashamed of me to-day." 

" He wouldn't be that," said Arthur, tossing 
his cap into the air, " never fear, mother. Bot 
I'm off now, get the cakes ready by the time we 
come back." 

" Yes," answered the happy mother ; and she 
went and knelt down before the little cross, and 
thanked God for the great joy that had come to 
her at Eastertide. For Alfred had written all 
his sorrow for the past, and told of his Easter 
joy. 

An hour passed away, and still no one came 
up the road. " The train is late," mused Widow 
Green, " it always is on days like these." 

Then there was a sound of many feet coming 
slowly along from the station, and a great great 
dread took possession of the poor woman's 
breast. 

Another minute, and the Vicar appeared in 
the doorway. 
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" What is it, sir? oh, tell one what it is T 

There was no time for delay; those slow 
measured footsteps were at the cottage door 
How. 

" There has been an accident," he said ; " they 
are bringing Alfred home. Three men were 
killed, he is alive stilL A luggage van ran into 
their compartment at the station.'' 

They brought him in, and laid him on his 
Uttle bed; and he opened his eyes, and said, 
" Safe home ! I am so glad." They were the 
only words he spoke, until just before the end 
came, and then he looked at his mother and 
said, '* Known in Breaking of Bread." 

Ere the sun had set on that Easter Monday 
the sailor boy was, God in His mercy grant, 
safe in the Home where no ocean storms could 
ever harm him more. 



Safe home, safe home in port ! 

Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Tom sails, provisions short. 

And only not a wreck : 
But oh ! the joy upon the shore, 
To teU our voyage-perils o'er. 

The lamb is in the fold. 
In perfect safety penned ; 
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The lion once had hold. 

And thought to make an end ; 
But One came by with Wounded Side, 
And for the sheep the Shepherd died. 

The exile is at home ! 

O nights and days of tears, 
O longings not to roam, 

O sins, and doubts, and fears, — 
What matter now, when (so men say) 
The King has wiped those tears away? 



WHERE LITTLE ANNA 
FOUND PEACE. 



'Cuetitiap in dbamt mtth 



" One only spell hath power to soothe, 
When thoughts and dreams appal, 
Name thou His Name, Who is the Truth. 
And He will hear thy call. 

** As when new-risen on Easter night. 
Amid His own He stood. 
Fear with His sudden shade, calm might 
Came with His Flesh and Blood. 

** Him name in faith, and softly make 
The sign to angels known. 
So never need thy young heart ache 
In silence and alone." 

ONG years ago there was trouble and sorrow 
"^ and bloodshed in the bright fair land of 
ranee ; how it all came about is a matter of 
K:ular history. On the ist of May, 1789, the 
///. I 
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French Revolution began, and till 1 795 disorder, 
and anarchy, and untold, unutterable misei]i 
reigned throughout the country ; then the people 
tired of the fearful Reign of Terror, called Napo 
leon Buonaparte to their aid, and his stem iroi 
rule restored order and discipline throughou 
the land, the triumph of the fierce mob was a 
an end. 

But what sins had not been committed durin; 
that fearful time ! what deeds of darkness hai 
not been perpetrated throughout the devote 
country ! 

King Louis XVI. had died upon the scaffol 
praying that his blood might not be visited upo 
his people, and his Httle son, who was only eig^ 
years old, was the rightful ruler of France. 

They parted the boy from his mother, whoi 
they carried off to prison, and they placed hii 
under the charge of a shoemaker named Simoi 
telling him that somehow or another he was \ 
be got rid of. 

The wretch did his best to obey the fearf 
behest. Day after day he was beaten and i 
suited because he refused to sing profane sonf 
or to utter the terrible oaths that Simon tried 
put into his mouth. Many and many a time I 
was drenched with cold water because hew 
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found kneeling down with clasped hands sa^ying 
[lis prayers. And through it all, his sweet gen- 
deness and patience never failed. Simon once 
isked him what he would do if his throne were 
pven back to him. 

" I would pardon you" was the boy's answer. 
And yet the hard heart of the shoemaker was 
aot touched, and yet more cruel injuries were 
inflicted upon the little Martyr King. 

On the 15th October, 1793, his mother, Marie 
Antoinette, died, as her royal husband had died, 
cm the scaffold. It is told of her that as she sat 
upon the hurdle which was to convey her to the 
place of execution, she never raised her sweet 
[^ue eyes but once, and that was when she came 
beneath a window where a Priest, disguised as a 
citizen, was standing to sign her, blessing and 
absc^ution. Then she did not look up again 
Dor speak ; quietly and thankfully she laid her 
liead upon the block and died. 

They told the child in the prison what had 
happened, and from that day he never spoke. 
Threats and blows had no effect upon him ; he 
sras shut up in a little cell, which was never 
cleaned out, and food and water were pushed 
in at the door, and the royal boy who had 
been brought up in his fiather's \at^ \f!2ika«j^ 
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was worse off than a poor beggar in the streets 
of his own capital. 

After a time Robespierre, the bloodthirsty 
leader of the mob, was seized and put to death, 
and then some of the cruelties that had been 
practised ceased, and something of peace reigned 
once more in the streets of Paris. 

Commissioners were sent to visit the litde 
Martyr King in his gloomy prison. They found 
him lying motionless upon the little hard bed is 
the dark cell, all covered with loathsome soies^ 
the coarse food which was provided fen: hio 
standing untasted by his side. 

" Why do you not eat ?" said one of them. 

" Because I want to die," answered the child 

The hearts of those hard men were touchec 
at what they saw; they sent a doctor to th 
patient child, and had him cleaned, and madi 
more comfortable, but he was still locked u] 
alone all night, and coarse oaths and pro£an( 
jests still fell upon his ear by day, and his pun 
spirit shrank from the sounds of blasphemy 
His sister was in the room above him ; he wa 
never allowed to see her, but he asked his at 
tendants not to speak of his illness before ha 
lest it should give her pain. 

At last, one brigYvt ^Mna ^ , vVva Ivttle captivtf 
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der of release came to him. An unbidden 

est entered that gloomy cell in mercy and in 

ire, — God's own angel came and took the little 

ig in his arms, and carried him to the Land 

Rest. 

He was lying motionless upon his bed, and 

opened his large blue eyes, and with a smile 

ecstasy on his face he said, 

" The music is so sweet, I hear my mother's 

ice singing as she used to sing ; oh, I hope 

irie (his sister) hears it also." 

He never spoke again ; no more coarse oaths 

*r fell upon his ear ; no more sights of horror 

;t his gaze. Sweeter and sweeter grew the 

isic, brighter and more lovely opened the 

)spect before him, the thorns in the little 

ig's path had bloomed into flowers, that grow 

Paradise to deck the martyr's crown. 

rhis episode of the little Martyr ICing has 
*n written here to show you something of the 
te of France, and especially of Paris at this 
le, and now I am going to tell you the stoty 
a little girl who in a cellar in the great capital 
re the pain that God sent into her life, — ^bore 
the troubles and sorrows that came to her, 
t as nobly, with just as much fakVv 2& >i}c^^ 
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royal child to whom death had indeed come as 
a trae friend. 

It was April of the year 1794, the Reign of 
Terror was at its height; the churches were 
shut up, the sacred vessels were trodden under 
foot, there was no act of sacrilege that the fierce 
undisciplined mob did not commit Men and 
women and children were not allowed to say 
their prayers, at least, not in public, but some 
few faithfiil ones there were who prayed at home 
that it would please God to take away the awfiil 
curse with which for their many sins and short- 
comings He had visited them. 

Amid all the misery, and bloodshed, Hdy 
Week came with its tale of infinite love and 
mercy and forgiveness. A man and a woman 
and a girl sat in a dismal cellar listening to the 
noise of the soldiers as they passed along the 
street, to the fearfiil cries of the infiuiated popu- 
lace. 

And the man, whose name was Jean Martel, 
read to his wife and his little daughter the sad- 
dest and yet most joyful story that ever was 
written, the story of the Crucifixion of the God- 
Man, — so sad for Him, so joyful for us, — ^be- 
cause His death upon the Cross is our only 
iiopeofentrancemtolAie^xssrosiSu \i3^^^^s^4 
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ider grew the shouts outside, and a yet deeper 
ice seemed to fall upon the faces of the trio 
the cellar. 

Suddenly the door was burst open, some of 
i fierce soldiers entered the gloomy dwell- 
;; and before either mother or child in their 
ror knew what had happened, Jean Martel 
B dragged away, and the door was locked 
on them, as they sat there stunned and stu- 
led. 

^Anna, we will say a prayer,'' said Madame 
irtel, "we will ask God to keep father safe, 
will ask Him Who died upon the Cross for 
as to-day, to have mercy upon him, and upon 
now." 

They knelt down, and the poor wife tried to 
ly, and little Anna with folded hands tried to 
low the almost unintelligible words, and clearly 
d distinctly came the child's voice at the end, 
or Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 
The shadows of evening fell upon the occu- 
Qts of the cellar. The streets were quieter 
w ; even a French mob and French soldiers 
1st rest sometimes, and Madame Martel made 
ma lie down upon the bed, and soon the poor 
le girl was fast asleep. 
Then the mother determined lo gp omX^xA 
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see if she could learn what had happened 
Jean. She called to some passer-by to unlo 
the door, and she went and knelt by the lit 
sleeper's side, and she took a crucifix from roo 
her neck and put it round the child's, and ! 
kissed her, and went out to seek her husba 
All night long she wandered about, and co 
hear no tidings of him, but in the dawn of Ea 
Eve she saw him — saw her brave, loving J 
carried away to the scaffold — ^he who had 1] 
so honest and so good, who had never han 
any one all through his life. He did not 
her^ his eyes were fixed upon something he 1 
in his hand ; his wife knew it was a crucifix 
the one she had hung the night before ra 
Anna's neck; they had given them to e 
other on their wedding day, eleven years \ 
and it was telling him of hope now as he ^ 
to his death. 

Madame Martel had been ill for many mon 
and as she stood in the streets of Paris on 1 
morning of Easter Eve, and looked upon 
Jean's face for the last time, she fell baci 
what the crowd thought was a swoon; 
when they lifted her up they saw that she 
dead. Heart disease, a doctor who chanced 
be standing near, ^d \\. "w^i^, ^x^d ^\ixely he 
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right, surely the loving wife had died of a broken 
heart 

No one knew her. She had wandered far 
away from the street in which the cellar was 
situated, to look for her husband, and there was 
nothing about her to tell from whence she came ; 
80 they took her away and laid her in a dead- 
house, and biuied her; no mourner stood at her 
j^ve, but some one would be ready to greet her 
on the other shore, where Jean was waiting for 
his faithful wife. 

Poor little Anna, she was but ten years old, a 
little bright loving maiden, and when she opened 
her eyes the next morning, and found that she 
was alone, she began to cry bitterly. She saw 
the crucifix hanging round her neck, and she 
guessed how it had got there. " They will be 
home soon," she murmured, " the good father 
and mother, — I will get breakfast ready for 
them ;" so she kindled the wood fire, and got 
out the stale loaf of black bread, and began to 
make the coffee. She waited a long time, and 
then she got hungry, and after a while she ate. 
her own poor little meal, and when she had 
finished it, she sat down and waited on and on 
all through the hours of the long weary day, and 
still they came not. 
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There was the noise in the streets just the 
same as yesterday; there was the beating of 
the drums, and there were the shouts of the 
people, and poor Anna trembled as she sat in 
the dull cellar alone, and heard it all. One or 
two of the neighboius looked in upon her, one 
or two spoke kiiidly to her, and asked her where 
her father and mother were. She answered that 
father had been taken away the night before, 
and that mother had gone out to look for him; 
she was waiting for them then, — they would be 
home, they mjist be home very soon now ; and 
the visitors only shrugged their shoulders and 
looked pityingly upon the pauvre petite (poor 
little one) and went their way. The excitement 
of that most terrible time was at its height, there 
was not much leisure for the indulgence of indi- 
vidual sympathy. 

The sun went down on Easter Eve. The 
Day of Rest had been a day of turmoil in Paris ; 
no adoring crowds had knelt in the Churches to 
give thanks that " the worst was over," and that 
the Crucified lay in His garden-grave amid the 
sweet spices and the ointments which loving 
hearts and loving hands had prepared for His 
Sacred Body. 

Ay, and Easter Bay cam^/^xJsx^^^i^iajj^" 
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and none of those poor French people met their 
risen Lord in His own most Holy Sacrament, 
no glad triumphant Alleluias had echoed through 
the air, no incense of prayer and praise had 
arisen from the poor devoted city to the courts 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

All through those days little Anna sat alone 
still, waiting for father and mother to come 
home. Sometimes she went to the door and 
peered up and down the street, sometimes you 
might have heard the little wooden shoes clat- 
tering up and down upon the pavement, then 
suddenly there would be a louder clatter, poor 
Anna would see the soldiers in the distance, and 
then she would run off as fast as she could, and 
take refuge in the cellar for very fear of those 
fierce looking mea 

She had foimd a few sous in her mother's old 
purse, and she had taken them to buy some 
black bread and some milk every day, so that 
everything might be ready for her parents when 
they came home. 

"They will be so hungry," mused our poor 
little girl, " so very, very himgry ; it would not 
do to keep them waiting for their food." 

She said this every morning, and when even- 
ing came her heart failed tet, ^uA ^<^ "saX 
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down and drank the milk, because father always 
liked to have it new, and it would not do to 
keep it. 

Many and many a time she took out her 
crucifix, and knelt down upon the stone floor 
of the cellar, and said her prayers. 

" Mother said God always heard our prayers, 
and would answer them," soliloquized little Anna, 
" and I know He will bring them back to me 
by-and-by, or else He will show me the way to 
go and find them." 

It was Tuesday now, the Tuesday in Easter 
Week, and hope was dying out of the poor little 
heart, and a strange dread and fear had taken 
possession of the child. 

"No, no, they will never come back," she 
murmured, " they must be dead, they would not 
stay away from their little Aima so long if they 
were alive ; O God, teach me the way to go 
to them, for I am all alone, and so frightened, 
oh so frightened." 

Again it was getting dark, the light of the 
April day was waning, and there was a low cau- 
tious tap at the door of the cellar. 

" Here they are," exclaimed Anna, jiunping 
from her chair ; " oh what joy, here they are," 
and how the little wooden shoes did clatter as 
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Anna ran to open the door. Then she shrank 
back with a little low cry of disappointment. 

An old man with a white beard stood there 
in the dress of a peasant. He looked weak and 
tired, and worn out, like one who had taken a 
long journey. 

" My child," and the voice sounded strangely 
familiar to the child, " where are your father and 
mother ^ 

" They are gone," she answered ; " they have 
been gone ever since Good Friday, they will 
never come back now, I must go to them." 

The poor old man looked sad and sorrowful 
enough, when she told him her sad little story ; 
and then she gazed into his face with a wonder- 
ing, puzzled expression, and whilst the tears 
which had been caused by the bitter cruel dis- 
appointment ran down the poor little cheeks, 
(and oh how wan and pale those little cheeks 
had got during those fou^ sad weary days,) 
Anna said, " You look very tired ; I have some 
coffee and bread here ; will you not come in, and 
have some ?" 

"Thanks, little one, I will rest here for a 
Uttle while." 

" Anna," he said, as he sat down, " little Aima, 
do you not know me ?" 
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" Your voice is like the voice of Father Francis, 
but he had no beard, and you have ; and be- 
sides, he was killed by the mob months and 
months ago." 

'' Little one, I am Father Francis ; they left 
me for dead in the streets, Anna, but they bad 
only wounded me cruelly ; and I crawled away, 
and after a little time I escaped into the country, 
and there I have been hiding all this time. 
Only a few days ago I heard of the misery of 
many of my people, I heard that there was no 
Priest to be found to baptise the children, or to 
give the Blessed Sacrament at Easter-tide, to 
those who longed for the Heavenly Food ; and 
so God put it into my heart to find my way 
back. I have seen one or two of my friends, 
and to-morrow morning at daybreak I am going 
to say Mass in the top room of a house in this 
street ; but, Anna, tell me of yourself and of your 
father and mother." 

She knelt beside him, and told him all ; she 
had loved the good old Priest ever since she 
was a tiny baby; he had heard her childish 
confessions, he had prepared her for Confirma- 
tion and first Communion, and now it seemed 
as though God had sent him to her to comfort 
her in her great sorrow. 
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He looked very grave as he listened to her 
tale; he knew that the populace had marked 
Jean Martel out as a staunch Royalist, one who 
would have poured out his life blood to set the 
little Martyr King upon his father^s throne, and 
he felt sure that he had been sacrificed to the 
fury of those fierce ungovemed men; but the 
faithful wife's fate was as yet a mystery to him. 
The next day he found out the truth, a woman 
answering to the description of Anna's mother 
had died of heart disease as she saw her husband 
going to his death, — that was all Father Francis 
heard, but it was enough. 

On the evening of that Easter Tuesday he 
sat on with little Anna trying to comfort her. 

" Do you know, my child," he said, " that 
God is near you now, very very near ?" 

" Oh, Father, I try to think so, because of all 
that you used to teach me, but all through these 
days I have been so frightened, I could not feel 
that He was near, indeed I couldn't." 

" My little one, there is a sweet proverb of 
another land which says, * When thou fearest, then 
God is nearest;' and, Anna, I will tell you 
something about to-day, about this festival day, 
for it is a festival of the Church, dear child, al- 
though the world, our world, is so full of misery. 
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Well, Anna, the Church tells us to-day that the 
disciples of our dear Lord were in Jemsalem, 
talking of the wonderful things which had hap- 
pened, that is to say, of all the wonderful story 
of the Resurrection of Jesus. 

" They were afraid then, my child, S. John 
tells us they were fearful of the Jews, and so the 
doors were closed ; suddenly He of Whom they 
were talking appeared amongst them, near them 
in their dread and their astonishment, as He 
had ever been all through the three years of His 
ministry. They were afraid when they saw Him 
now, and supposed that they had seen a spirit ; 
and do you know, dear child, how He cahned 
their fears ? He showed them His Hands and 
His Feet, He bade them see for themselves the 
marks of the cruel nails which for their sakes 
had torn His Sacred Flesh, He bade all thoughts 
of fear go from their hearts. 

" Yes, they knew Him now, they could hardly 
believe in their great great joy. And so, little 
Anna, on this Tuesday in Easter Week, He 
comes to you : you say you are frightened, and 
no wonder that it is so, my poor lamb, but be- 
cause of that very fear He is near you ; He is 
showing you His Wounds, He is telling you that 
He died for you, that He loves you, that He is 
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sorry for your trouble, but He has come to help 
you, and to bid you rejoice in the Easter joy, 
because that joy can never be taken from you. 
Do you understand what I mean, little one ? do 
you understand why it is that God is nearest 
you when your heart is cast down, and your soul 
is disquieted within you?*' 

" Yes, Father, I think I do ; it is because oiur 
dear Lord suffered, and died, and then rose 
again, to teach us how to bear the pain ; Father, 
I will try not to be frightened any more, I will 
try to think that Jesus is near me." 

Then the old man took the tired child into 
his arms, and hushed her to sleep. He slept 
awhile himself, and when morning dawned the 
little wooden shoes clattered by his side to the 
opposite house, where he celebrated the Holy 
Mysteries in the upper chamber that had been 
so hurriedly prepared for the most solemn service. 

Later in the day he told Anna of the sad 
news he had heard, and the wistful eyes were 
raised to his face, and the little voice said, 

" Father, teach me the way to go to them." 

" My child, it is the way of the Cross, it is 
full of thorns, choked with difficulties, beset with 
temptations; you must fear them, my little one, 
be ever on your guard againsl llafciCL^ fat ^Vw^scl 
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thou fearest, then God is nearest; and when 
your heart is troubled, He speaks, shows you 
His Sacred Wounds, and tells you that He is 
near you always." 

" Yes, Father, I will try ; I will look at my 
crucifix, and that will help me ; and you will 
come back to me, will you not ? you will not 
leave me again for so long ?" 

" Yes, I will come back this evening, please 
God ; I have to go and find out others of my 
flock who are in sorrow, to try and pour some 
balm into some other poor sorely bruised hearts, 
and then I will come back to you, my little 
Anna." 

She was happy in the thought of his return ; 
she could sit quite still now, and think of her 
father and mother, and ask that she might go to 
them. Sometimes she cried a little when the 
thought came that they never would come again 
to care for their own little girl; but after all, 
those last few months had been months of great 
trouble, and now Father Francis had said they 
were, he hoped, at peace. 

So she waited patiently for the old priest's 
return, as she had waited during those four ter- 
rible days for her father and mother. She had 
^ot used to waiting tvow^ dxid ^11 l\ve fear went 
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away when she remembered that God was near 
her, with her, His little child, in the poor cellar. 

She never knew how those hours had passed 
away; she remembered afterwards that it was 
getting dark, and that Father Francis had not 
come back, and then she supposed she went to 
sleep, and when she awoke instead of the four 
walls of the cellar, she saw bright green fields, 
and the blue sky was shining above her head. 

" Where am I ?" she said, putting her hand 
to her head, '' tell me, oh, please tell me where I 
am, I want to go to father and mother, is this 
the way?" 

" Hush, hush, little one, you are with friends," 
and a rough, goodnatured face looked down 
upon the child. 

" You are not afraid, are you ?" asked the maa 

Anna sat up. 

"Yes, I am a little, and yet I am not, for 
when I feel afraid then the Good God is near 
me, and that sends the fear away." 

.The man shrugged his shoulders French 
fashion. 

I don't know whether any of you who read 
this little tale have any French acquaintances, if 
you have you will know that the gesture is na- 
tural to them, serves instead of yjotAs otv ^, ^^ax 
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many occasions, — ^it was so now with little Anna's 
new friend. 

" Tell me," repeated the child, " where I am? 
where is Father Francis ?" 

" I don't know anything about Father Francis," 
was the answer, " but last night as I was walking 
through the Rue Lafitte, I saw a number of the 
mob force their way into a cellar, I followed them 
in, and heard them say they were looking for 
some old priest There was a little child asleep 
on a chair, holding a crucifix in her hand, and 
that little child was you ; the men did not heed 
you then, but I feared they might come back, 
and so I took you up in my arms and carried 
you off, and brought you here. I had a little 
girl of my own once, but she is dead, and my 
wife is dead too ; you are not afraid of me now, 
little one ?" 

" No, not now," answered Anna. " God sent 
you to me ; I will thank Him for His goodness,'' 
and she joined her little hands together, and 
made a little act of thanksgiving, and she smiled 
upon her new friend in a way that somehow 
brought his little dead child to his mind. 

"Do you know where I am going to take 
you ?" he said. 

"No." 
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" Is there anywhere you wish to go ?" 

" No, only to father and mother, and I may 
have a long while to wait ; I may have to be 
very very patient, before I can see them again," 

The man did not seem to heed her words ; 
perhaps he did not miderstand them. 

"There are some Sisters of Charity living 
down in yonder valley, hiding there from the 
mob," he said, " in an old tumble-down cottage 
just close to where my home used to be before 
all these troubles came, and before my wife and 
my child died. One day I went out to look at 
the place, and I met one of them, and she spoke 
so kindly to me ; and I know she will be good 
to you." 

Anna's face brightened. 

" Ah, yes, I will go to them ; they will show 
me the way to father and mother." 

The man carried her in his arms as tenderly 
as though she had been that little girl whom he 
mourned so truly, whose memory made him so 
loving and so gentle to all little children ; and 
he knocked at the door of the tumble-down 
cottage in the valley where the good Sisters had 
taken shelter during those troubled times ; and 
when one of them with a sweet look of compas- 
sion upon her face answered his suicmic^Tv^) \w<t 
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gave the little one to her, whilst a tear rolled 
down his hard, rugged £Eice, and said, 

" Take her and be good to her, and teach her 
what she wants to know." 

" And what is that ?" asked the Sister. 

" I don't know, but it's something about find- 
ing the way to her father and mother who are 
dead ; and when I told her I was going to bring 
her here, she said you could teach her how to 
find them." 

"We will try," answered the Sister; "will 
you not come in, my friend, and have some 
food?" 

" No, thank you. Sister, I must go back to 
Paris ; I found the child alone in a cellar last 
night, and for the sake of my own Mathilde, 
who I sometimes think is looking down upon 
her poor father from the other world, I brought 
her here, where I knew she would be safe ;" and 
the poor fellow stooped and kissed little Anna's 
soft cheek. 

And is there nothing we can do for you?" 
No, nothing, unless in your prayers you will 
remember one who has wandered very far from 
the right way, and who has had trouble and sor- 
row enough in his life." 

" Yes, we will pray for you, but the trouble 



it 
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came from God, my friend ; He alone knows 
when it is enough." 

" Ah, yes, I know, my mother told me so, 
when I was a little boy, and when I murmured 
at all the sorrow that came to us ; pray for me. 
Sister, in your own way ; pray, if you will, that 
the trouble may do me good ;" and again the 
man kissed the little child, and went back to 
his dreary life comforted by the promise of the 
Sisters' prayers. 

" I am so happy, oh, so happy," said little 
Anna ; " it was so dreary in the cellar, but God 
was near me, and Jesus died on the Cross, and 
came back again from the dead, to show me the 
marks of His Love." 

Truly poor Anna had learned the lesson that 
the good old Priest had tried to teach her on 
that Tuesday in Easter Week. 

Years afterwards, when peace and order once 
more reigned in Paris, a gentle girl dressed in 
the garb of a Sister of Charity, would often visit 
poor old bed-ridden Father Francis, and talk to 
him of her loved ones who were gone to their 
rest 

"Sister Anna, little Sister Anna, you are 
happy now ; have you no fears ?" 
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" Only the fear that comes sometimes lest I 
should lose the way to them." 
And the old man would smile and say, 
" When thou fearest, then God is nearest" 
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" 'Twas to help it in its need, 
Not to break the bruisM reed ; 
Tenderly each fault reprove, 
Then lead back to joy and love ; 
*Twas for this He died for men, 
And now seeks His Church again." 

"/^^OME, come, children, I can't have none 
^^ of this ; you must go to bed now, all of 
you, and may be, if you are quiet about it, I'll 
get something nice for your breakfastes in the 
morning." 

" Something nice, Harry? tell us what it will 

be." 

" That depends upon what I may be able to 
earn; 'tain't always the same, you know, it's 
according to the jobs I gets." 

HI. K 
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The speaker was a small boy, looking at first 
sight not more than seven years old, but on a 
more attentive survey of the little sharp intelli- 
gent features, you saw that Harry must be very 
nearly double that age ; whilst his paternal man- 
ners, and otherwise patronising air, would have 
conveyed the impression that our friend must 
have had the cares of a family upon his hands 
for a very lengthened period. 

"Little Father Harry" they called him in 
Rosemary Lane ; and the title suited him well, 
for the boy was generally to be seen carrying 
a little sister in his arms, whilst two young bro- 
thers followed in his train: All his life long, 
(and thirteen was Harry's real age,) he had 
seemed to have a burden of some kind or 
other to bear. There had been three otha 
little ones living in the dismal room which was 
the boy's home, who had been stricken down by 
fever, and carried to their quiet graves. Harry 
himself had been very ill, so ill that his motho 
had thought that he would die, and had won 
dered what she should do without her helpfu 
loving lad. But our poor little hero rose iron 
his. sick bed, pale and weak and attenuated, an( 
the stunted form, and pretematurally old ex 
pression upon the little face, dated from the fei 
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away days when that fearful fever raged in Rose- 
mary Lane. 

And now, when our story begins, the poor 
mother, who had worked and slaved for her 
little ones, had been taken from them. It had 
been a long painful illness, and "little Father 
Harry" had been her sole nurse. 

" You'll mind the little ones, my boy, and be 
jood to father," she had said, at the last. " IVe 
ione the best I could, bad enough, though, it's 
jeen, and now I'm tired out, Harr}^, and I wants 
:o rest. The Parson as you brought me yester- 
iay says that there's rest for them as is sorry for 
ill the wrong the)r've ever done — ^resf and par- 
ion through the Blood of Jesus as died for us ; 
ind I am sorry, Harry, and I've tried to say my 
prayers as I've been lying here; and now, if 
twasn't for all of you, I'd ask God to take me ; 
3Ut I don't know how you'll get on without me, 
md perhaps father will want me when I'm 
yqne : but oh, Harry, I'm so tired, I wants rest." 

It was her one cry during those last days of 
ler sad life, that longing for rest. Her mind 
«randered, and she did not know those about 
ler ; and sometimes she joined her hands, and 
>eemed as though she were praying. At the last 
liere was a smile, a look of love unutterable 
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fixed upon her duldren, and Mary Waller laid 
down the burden that had oppressed her for so 
long, and slept her last sleep. 

Her husband was not there; he had been 
away for many da)rs. He did not come home 
until a week after the funeral was over, and ther 
he staggered into the room, where the four poo 
little motherless ones were crouching over tbi 
dying embers in the grate, and he looked rount 
the desolate room, and towards the empty bed 
and a strange frightened look came upon di 
face, which bore such evident traces of driul 
and dissipation, as he said in a hoarse voice t 
Harry, " Where's your mother, sir ?" 

" Father, she died last Wednesday week, an 
she was buried a week agone." 

John Waller sank down upon the only cha 
the room contained. Years ago he had ha 
some feeling of affection for the wife whom \ 
had afterwards so cruelly neglected and ill-treate< 
and the thought that he never again could s( 
the poor patient face pleading with him, for tl 
sake of his children, to try and do better, can 
to him in that first moment when he heard thi 
she was dead, and roused up all the small ren 
nant of good feeling of which his nature wi 
capable. 
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" Come here, little ones," he said. 

And the little girl and the two little boys got 
up from groping amongst the cinders, and stood 
looking very shy and very frightened before their 
^ther. 

He lifted little Madge upon his knee. She 
was 2L very pretty child of about five years old, 
mth deep blue eyes and long flaxen hair, and 
i white fair skin Which was discernible even 
iirough the dirt, which Harry said got there he 
iidn't know how ; he was always trying to wash 
ler, but she never kept clean five minutes to- 
gether. ^ 

" What ! do you want to go ?" said John 
A^aller, kissing the child awkwardly, and think- 
ng that there was a look that was like her 
nother in her blue eyes; **wait a minute, and 
«e what I can find. Come, here's threepence, 
t penny for each of you to buy some buUs'-eyes 
it the comer shop. Harry, I'm afraid it's all 
!Ve got, but you're too old to care for them 
and of things." 

"Yes," answered Harry, demurely, "but if 
^ou please they must give me the pennies ; they 
laven't had a bit of bread to eat all day, and 
QOther wouldn't like them to spend the money 
>n bulls'-eyes." 
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" Mother's dead," said Bob and Charlie, in a 
breath, " she can't see us." 

" May be she can," rejoined the poor little fa 
ther, the tears streaming down his thin cheeks 
He had so loved to think that she was near hin 
still, that she saw all he tried to do for "th 
little ones," that Bob's and Charlie's words con 
pletely unnerved him, and for the first time sine 
the day his mother went away, he sat down in 
comer of the poor room, and sobbed as thoug 
his heart would break. 

Madge's arms were round his neck in 
moment. 

" Harry, dear little Father Harry, here's n 
penny ; let us go out and buy some bread, an 
you shall have it all." 

He pushed the soft hair back from the child 
forehead, and kissed her tenderly, as her des 
mother would have done, and said, 

" Madge, don't believe that she don't see 11 
for indeed she do." 

" It's a long way up to the blue sky," answen 
Madge, thoughtfully; "can she see as far . 
down here into this room ?" 

" The Parson said may be she could, and 
likes to think it, and I will think it." 

In the meantime Bob and Charlie we 
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rangling over their pennies, and John Waller 
ad laid his head upon the old deal table, and 
ad fallen fast asleep. 

" Come, my dears," said little Father Harry, 
come out along of me, and we'll see what we 
in do with the money. Father must have 
a ; I'll borrow a drop of hot water from Mrs. 
dmsdale, and we'll get some bread and a her- 
ng. You likes a herring, Bob and Charlie, 
on't you?" 

Both pairs of small eyes brightened at the 
iggestion. 

" Yes, but we likes bulls'-eyes too." 

"Well, to-morrow if I can I'll get you one 
ich. I know an old party as sells 'em, and 
ace I fetched a can of water for her from the 
limp, and she gave me two. I'll see if she 
ants anything done to-morrow, and now come 
a;" and taking Madge up in his arms, (the 
Dor little child was very weak and sickly,) and 
osely followed by Bob and Charlie, he went 
own stairs, and in five minutes more the neces- 
uy purchases were made, and the herring was 
>asted at Mrs. Dimsdale's bright fire. 

" I say. Bob and Charlie," said little Father 
[any, " mind you don't want to eat too much, 
>r we must give the largest half to fathex." 
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" I don't see why we should," rejoined Bob, 
who was of an argumentative turn of mind; 
" it's ours, the herring is, instead of the bulls*- 
eyes, and I don't see why we shouldn't eat it" 

" Mother would like us to give it to fether " 
answered Harry. Whereupon the small boys 
looked rather subdued, and began an argumat 
between themselves as to whether they should 
have the head or the tail of the much coveted 
fish. 

" Father, we've got a nice tea for you," said 
little Madge. 

John Waller awoke at the sound of the deax 
childish tones, and with that same softened ex- 
pression upon his face which the children had 
never seen there before, he sat and partook ol 
the food which they had bought, poor little things 
out of the money he had given them to spenc 
upon themselves. 

It was scanty fare enough. Little Fathe 
Harry ate scarcely anything himself. Madge hac 
perched herself upon his knee, as he sat in hii 
usual place on the floor in the chimney-comer 
and he fed her, and pretended to put a littl( 
into his mouth now and then, but the poor littl( 
one was too himgry and too eager to find bin 
out. 
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"Harry," said his father, at last, "tell me 
about your mother." 

And Harry told of those last sad days, of all 
the pain, and the patiently borne suffering, and 
the longing for rest. 

" Did she say an)rthing about me, boy ?" 

" Yes, father, she told me to be good to you, 
and she said perhaps you might want her when 
she had gone away. I'll try to be good to you, 
fether, indeed I will;" and little Father Harry 
stood and gazed fearlessly into the stem dark 
face, and the light of a firm resolve shone in his 
bright eyes. 

There came a thundering knock at the door 
of the miserable room, and a man's face appeared 
in the fast gathering twilight, and a loud voice 
called out to John Waller to be a man, and to 
come out and enjoy himself. Little Father 
Harry knew the intruder well ; he remembered 
the look that used to come upon his mother's worn 
haggard features whenever Joe Smith appeared. 

" Father, father," and the little thin hand was 
laid entreatingly upon the man's strong arm, 
" father, father, oh please don't go." 

An expression of irresolution came upon John 
Waller's face as he listened to his little son's 
pleading voice. 
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" Why shouldn't I go, Harry ?" he sai( 
can't matter to you." 

" Oh father, for mother's sake bide at 
to-night." 

" Come, Waller, are you going to keep 
hour? there's a lot of jolly fellows waiting f< 
at the Three Cocks, and they say they 
get on without you." 

" I'll come in an hour's time, Joe." 

" No, no, that won't do ; it must be n 
never." 

Still John Waller lingered, and his frien^ 
more and more impatient. The thought 
wife was still in the man's memory. The 
ledge that on her death-bed she had never i 
one word of reproach for all his unkindne 
softened him as nothing else could have 
In that last half hour he had almost mi 
his mind to turn over a new leaf, and be i 
father to his poor motherless little ones, 
a long, long time since John Waller had 
God to help him in the trials and temptat: 
his life. He did not ask Him now ; he t 
in his own strength and failed. The nex 
Joe Smith spoke he had gained the vict 
sought. John Waller told Harry he shoi 
back soon, and the boy tried to believe hi 
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3ur after hour he sat and waited, and no 
ler*' came home; and days passed away, 
jtill there were no tidings of the wanderer, 
at last the neighbours told "little Father 
y" that he need not expect him home, for 
id been convicted of theft, and sentenced 
elve months* hard labour, 
le poor little man cried when he first heard 
ews. " Mother would have been so sorry," 
id ; " she would have grieved so about it, 
most glad she ain't here;" and then he 
1 to wonder how he could manage to sup- 
the little ones. " I must work hard," he 
d. " I dare say I could get a situation at 
Three Cocks, and take out the beer at 
IT time. Alfred Brown as was there has 

to sea, and I heard they wanted a boy ; 
then other times I could pick up a job. 
jtimes I could take Madge with me, for 
Id be lonesome for her a-sitting by herself 
ly, and Bob and Charlie never will bide at 
>. 

itle Father Harry got the work at the 
e Cocks, and slaved from morning till 

for his little brothers and sister ; and he 
more important than ever in those days, 
y hard to keep the boys in order, and look- 
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ing upon Madge more than ever as his 
especial charge. 

It was more than a month after the day ti 
which John Waller went to prison, that 
conversation took place with which my { 
opens. It was a Sunday night, a bright i 
evening, when the joy of Easter-tide seem 
leave its mark upon the world, when sweet 
shine comes to us as a harbinger of the sun 
that now seems so very near, and Bob 
Charlie were pleading to be allowed to go 
and play in Rosemary Gardens, a proceedii 
which little Father Harry highly disapprc 
having his own preconceived ideas of the i 
ner in which he intended to spend that Sui 
evening. 

So he bribed the little ones to bed, witl 
promise of a possible treat for breakfast ii 
morning, and he bade them good-night, ki 
them gently, and lingering a long time ovei 
farewell to little Madge, as she lay with her 
tight round his neck. 

"Where are you going. Father Harry?" a 
the little girl. 

" To the meeting, dear, in the school-roo: 
the bottom of the lane ; I wish I could take 
and the boys, but only big fellows like me, 
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over twelve years old, is allowed to go," and the 
lad drew himself up with an air of supreme im- 
portance, at which even little Madge could 
hardly resist a smile. 

"You ain't big," she said, "you're ever so 
tiny." 

" No, but I'm old," answered Harry, " very, 
very old. I don't think I ever was young, 
Madge, like you are, and like Bob and Charlie, 
and the children as plays in the Gardens. I've 
always had something to think about, and some- 
thing to do." And little Father Harry sighed 
a weary sigh, and went on his way to the meet- 
ing, as he called it. 

It was really a short Mission Service for boys, 
held in the school-room, and our friend had only 
discovered it on Easter Day. All through the 
week he had been thinking of what he had heard 
on that night, and he had determined to go 
again, even if it was only to listen to the hymns 
they sang. He was rather late ; a set of rough look- 
ing fellows, from about twelve years old to twenty, 
had already assembled. There were a few prayers 
said, a hymn sung, and then " the Parson," the 
same who had gone to little Father Harry's mo- 
ther in her last illness, but who had been hold- 
ing a Mission elsewhere ever since, spoke to 
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them of the tale of hope that Low Sunday— the 
first Sunday after Easter — ^brings with it 

It would take too long for me to tell you all 
the words he said. I can only in this short tale 
give you something of the substance of the 
teaching that little Father Harry heard on that 
April evening. 

'^ For a moment, at a first glance, some of the 
brightness of Easter Day seems to be gone from 
us ; but if we pause and reflect, the brightness 
is enhanced, the gladness of the Resurrection 
Feast is made all the more glad, by the tidings 
the Church brings us to-day. First, the CoUect 
asks that He Who died for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification, may help us to put 
away the leaven of malice and wickedness, so 
that we may serve Him in pureness of living 
and truth ; through Him our risen Lord we can 
and must triumph over sin, the world, and the 
devil. And the epistle goes on to tell us how 
we can triumph, how we can overcome the world, 
and all its difficulties and temptations : we must 
be bom of God, that is, we must retain the great 
gift of faith which was given to us at our Bap- 
tism ; for this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, this faith by which alone we believe in 
Jesus, the Son of God. . 
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" The disciples were assembled in a room in 
f erusalem, on the first day of the week after the 
resurrection of their Master, the doors were 
dosed, and Jesus stood in the midst of them, 
and said, * Peace be unto you ;' and He showed 
them His wounded Hands and His riven Side. 
Then He again said, * Peace be imto you ; as My 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.' And 
then He breathed on them and said, * Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.' 

" And it is this that brings us such joy to-day, 
these words, that come to us with such a strange 
power of comfort in them ; they were spoken to 
the Apostles, He our Risen Lord sent them 
into the world to tell all the sweet story of His 
wondrous Love, all that He did and suffered 
for our sakes ; and He gave them power to for- 
give sins, that is. He bade them tell all those 
who were sorry for the wrong they had done, 
that if they trusted in His Infinite Mercy, they 
were forgiven ; for it was for this He came into 
the world, it was for this He died that cruel 
bitter death upon the Cross, on the far away hill 
of Calvary. 

" Think of all that this implies ; think of the 
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blessedness when we have sinned, of being able 
to go to any of God's own Priests, and tell them 
of all the wickedness that we have done ; of all 
our sorrow and repentance ; of all our weariness 
and longing for forgiveness ; and then to hear 
them tell us that we are pardoned through the 
Precious Blood, that our sins, which were as 
scarlet, are white as snow. Oh, it is a great and 
inestimable blessing of which we hear in the 
Gospel for Low Sunday. Let us ask that we 
may have faith to realise the full value of the 
Gift of Peace, which Jesus Himself left as a 
precious legacy to us." 

This was the substance of what little Father 
Harry listened to on the evening of Low Sun- 
day. It was told more simply than it is written 
here, and it took a long time to tell, because of 
all the explanation it needed to make it dear to 
the poor ignorant youths who listened to the 
preacher's words. 

" If any of you want to ask me any questions, 
my boys,'' he said, at the end of his address, " I 
shall be very glad to answer them, if you will 
wait for me, after we have simg the hymn." 

Some went away, perhaps not much caring 
about all they had heard, and others thought 
they would wait until next time. A ffew 
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Stayed behind ; amongst these was little Father 
Harry. 

" If you please, sir, mother's dead ; you mind 
as how you comed to see her down in Rosemary 
Gardens, more than a month agone ?" 

The Priest remembered the keen, cute, eager 
little face, and the small stunted figure. 

" Yes, my lad, I remember you quite well. 
Had you not two little brothers and a sister? 
and you were expecting your father home ; has 
he come ?" 

A deep crimson flush rose to the boy's cheek 
as he answered, "Yes, he comed home, and 
went away again, and — ^and — " 

" And what, my little man ? don't be afraid of 
telling me the truth." 

" And oh, sir, he's in prison ; he won't come 
out again for nigh upon a year." 

" Poor boy ; and how do you and the little 
ones live ?" 

" I works for theip, and does the best I can. 
Mother told me to, and you said the last day as 
ever you comed that when she was gone, she 
might still see me, and I likes to thiilik of that 
when I works for the children. I'm never tired 
of doing nothing when I thinks that she is near." 

The clergyman's hand was laid lovingly upon 
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the bo/s rough head. " I will come and see 
you to-morrow," he said, moving away. 

"Thank you kindly, sir." But still Harry 
lingered, as though he had some question to ask 

" What is it, my lad ? can I help you in any 
way to-night ?" 

" Oh, please sir, will you come to father when 
he comes out of prison, and ask him to be sony, 
and tell him that Jesus will forgive him ? You 
said to-night that you could do it, sir, and hell 
be so unhappy ; he'll want some one to tell him 
the things as you told us to-night" 

"Yes, I will come whenever you want me, 
and I will do my best for your father ,•" and the 
Priest wished the lad good-night, and hurried off 
to speak to some one else. 

We cannot pursue little Father Harry's for- 
tunes through the long dreary months that fol- 
lowed that April day. The summer came, but 
it did not bring much brightness to the inhabit- 
ants of Rosemary Gardens. Their lives, poor 
things, were gloomy enough. It was only those 
who could understand something of the Love of 
Him, Who lived a life of poverty upon earth, so 
that He might feel for all the troubles that came 
to them, who could look beyond all the gloom 
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hat surrounded them, to another and a better 
Lfe, and God be praised, there were a few who 
»uld do thus, and in his queer way little Father 
iaxry was amongst the number. 

He always went to the Mission Service now, 
ind he managed to wash and dress the others, 
ind make them tidier than they had ever been 
)efore, and send them off to school on Sunday 
nomings. He used to carry Madge there him- 
self, for the little girl was getting weaker instead 
>f stronger, and could not manage to drag her 
X)or weary limbs across the Gardens. And 
Harry made them say their prayers morning and 
light. Never mind how busy he was, he never 
brgot this ; and it was a strange and touching 
sight to see the boy kneeling in that poor room, 
teaching his little brothers and sister to pray to 
their Father in Heaven. 

Bob and Charlie liked going to Church to the 
children's service. They were getting quite civi- 
lised members of society now; as fond of a 
^ame of play in " the Gardens" as ever, but less 
Inclined to quarrel with each other, and more 
disposed to obey their elder brother. It was a 
proud day for the little fellows when, after a 
^ood deal of pushing and excitement, they laid 
sixpence before little Father Harry, and said, 
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" There, we've earned it ourselves ; we went 
to work at the Parson's. He told us we might 
come, and we weeded his back garden a bit, and 
he gived us this; we brought it home to you 
first. Father Harry, but if you please, we wants 
to do something with it" 

" What is it, my little men ?" answered Harry, 
with a strange tremor in his voice. 

" We wants to buy you a new coat, yours is 
so ragged" 

" My dears, thank you all the same," said the 
little Father, " but I'd rather you buyed a bit of 
something for Madge's supper; she's very ill, 
poor little girl, and she don't eat much." 

It was all the same to Bob and Charlie how 
the money was expended, so long as they were 
allowed to spend it themselves, and with the 
satisfactory conviction that a sponge cake (which 
was what Harry suggested as a nice thing for 
Madge) and a warm coat would cost much about 
the same, they sallied forth to do their brother's 
bidding. 

Madge liid like that cake, it lasted ever so 
many days, for the boys would not as much as 
taste it ; that would not be giving it to her, they 
said ; and by the time she had got to the end of 
it, they had saved up ^otj\^ TCio\^ ^^\snies^ and 
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were able to bring in some other dainty for the 
little sick girl. 

Yes, she was very ill now; so ill that when 
Christmas came, she could not go to the school 
feast She would like to go, she said, but it was 
no good, she was so sleepy ; they must all go 
and leave her at home. 

" That ain't likely," said little Father Harry. 
" I don't care about it, I'm too big for such 
things ; may be the men and boys will have a 
supper, and I'll go to that. Bob and Charlie will 
tell us all they have done when they come home, 
and you'll like that, Madge, won't you ?" 

" Yes," answered poor little Madge, " I'd like 
to have gone better than anything ; but it won't 
be so hard to bide at home if you are with me, 
little Father." 

So the two stayed at home together on that 
night at Christmas-tide, and the brother spoke 
to his little sister of their father in his dreary 
prison, and told her some of the things he hoped 
to do when he came out. 

" It will be spring-time then, won't it ?" said 
the little girl. 

" Yes, close upon it ; it will be April." 

" How many months off is that?" 

" Just upon three ; not so very long, Madge, 
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and you'll be glad to see father, and Mr. Morgan" 
(that was the name of the children's friend, the 
good Priest) " is coming to tell him all about the 
forgiveness of sins. And oh, Madge, perhaps 
father will stay at home, and we shall be happy." 

" Yes," answered Madge, " I want the spring- 
time to come, I think I shall be happier when it 
do ; it will be warm then, and it's so cold now." 

The January days wore slowly on, and Madge 
could not move from her bed at all now, and 
all little Father Harry's spare time was taken up 
nursing the child he loved so dearly. Mrs. 
Dimsdale from the second floor often sat with 
the children, and she used to shake her head 
and say that before the month was out, Madge 
would have gone to her mother. 

She was wrong ; for the cutting March winds 
found the little one, paler, thinner, weaker than 
ever, with a look upon her face that only comes 
to those upon whom God has set His mark, 
whom He has chosen as flowers He needs to 
bloom in His own Paradise. 

Madge was very gentle and patient, only 
sometimes, when Harry was away longer than 
usual, she would grow restless and anxious, and 
keep her eyes fixed upon the door, until the 
little figure appeared there. 
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" Is it spring now ?" she said, one April day. 
** Will father be home soon?" 

" In three days more," answered little Father 
Harry ; " but 'twon't be Easter when he comes, 
it's later this year, Mr. Morgan says." 

On the second day after Madge had asked if 
it was spring-time she grew rapidly worse. 

*' Oh, if father could but come home to-day," 
exclaimed the little elder brother. "Will to- 
morrow be too late, sir ?" 

Mr. Morgan looked very grave. 

" I hardly know," he said ; " I wish though 
he had been coming to-day." 

It was evening in the children's home. The 
Priest had gone away for a time. Bob and Charlie 
were playing in " the Gardens," and little Father 
Harry sat on the bed, holding Madge in his arms. 

" Little Father, if he don't come soon I shall 
be asleep ; I can't keep awake until to-morrow." 

"Madge, my little Madge, say one prayer 
before you go to sleep." And Madge joined 
her little hands, and said " Our Father." 

Before the prayer was ended some one had 
opened the door, and John Waller stood there 
gazing upon his children. 

Little Father Harry had made a mistake in 
the date upon which his imprisonment began. 
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" Madge, Madge, here is father." 

The fast closing eyes opened now ; the smile 
upon the little face was such an one as angels 
might have given to a repentant sinner. 

" It is spring-time now," said the dying child; 
"you said father would come home in the 
spring-time, and now it will never be cold no 
more." 

And then again the blue eyes closed, and 
little Father Harry laid Madge down. No more 
need to hold her up ; no more need for the 
boy's frail arm to support her now. The winter 
indeed had passed, and the spring-time had come 
to little Madge. 

John Waller threw himself upon the bed, and 
sobbed as though his heart would break. 

" Father, Mr. Morgan will come and tell you 
all that he said in the school-room a year agone, 
and it will make you happy," said little Father 
Harry. 

And Mr. Morgan did come ; and in time the 
great Gift of Peace found its way into John 
Waller's heart. There were struggles and temp- 
tations and difficulties still, but he knew that 
the sins of his life were forgiven, and that he 
was pardoned through the " Merits of the Pre- 
cious Blood." 
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deconti dunHap after <l^a0m:» 



** The dark to me is only bright ; 

Calm, as the sea of glass, time's flood ; 
All grief is joy, and pain is ease. 
And evil shall be only good," 

T^WO boys were standing at the gate of a trim- 
-*■ looking cottage in the little town of Har- 
rington, one Sunday morning in April. Very 
quiet and peaceful was the scene around — ^the 
straight street, with trees growing on each side 
of it, which gave it the appearance, people said, 
of a foreign town; the Church raised above all 
else, at the top of a steep hill, the cross upon 
the tall steeple pointing to the skies, telling its 
own sweet tale of hope, bidding those who gazed 
upon it remember that only by walking in the 
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way that their Lord had walked, could they 
hope to reach the bright Home above the skies 
which He had purchased for them by His cm 
Most Precious Blood. 

It would seem to us that a Sunday morning, 
and especially a Simday morning in Easter-tide, 
ought to bring with it nothing but thoughts of 
rest and peace, nothing but the sweet memory 
of that glad Resurrection mom which our own 
loved poet has said has made — 

" An Easter Day in every week." 

The sound of the Church beUs fell soothingly 
upon the ears of the people as they walked to 
their dear old Church, looking so bright and 
clean, and trim in their Sunday clothes, the 
world's cares and the world's weariness were put 
away with their work-a-day attire ; there was no- 
thing but joy and thankfulness in their hearts on 
that bright April morning, when our story begins. 

It was eleven o'clock now, the last bell stopped 
ringing ; the sweet sound of music came through 
the open windows into the quiet street, then 
there was a pause, and afterwards rose the swell- 
ing notes of the grand old chants, and clearly 
and distinctly the words soimded through the 
still April air : 
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"Whensoever I call upon Thee, then shall 
mine enemies be put to flight ; this I know, for 
God is on my side. 

" In God's Word will I rejoice : in the Lord's 
Word will I comfort me. 

" Yea, in God have I put my trust, I will not 
be afraid what man can do imto me." 

Yes ; out into the sweet spring sunshine came 
the words of the holy David telling of trust and 
hope in God, amid the troubles that come from 
man. 

But there were other soimds to be heard 
on that Simday morning, angry tones mingled 
strangely with the words of peace; voices, the 
one raised high in anger, the other in entreaty, 
came from that cottage gate at which those two 
bo)rs stood whom we have already mentioned ; 
they had neither of them meant to go to Church, 
you could see that at a glance, their hair was 
rough and untidy, their handkerchiefs hung 
loosely roimd their necks, their clothes, though 
scrupulously neat and dean, had evidently been 
carelessly put on, in fact, the lads bore about 
their whole appearance a general air of Sunday 
idleness, and not of Sunday gladness. 

They were fine-looking young fellows, evidently 
much about the same age, fourteen or fifteen ; 
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one of them, Charles Hardy, had black hair and 
a bright colour, and a look of determination 
upon his face not often to be seen in one so 
young; whilst Edward Harlow was a yellow- 
haired laddie, with blue eyes and rather a white 
face, (albeit he looked strong and healthy enough) 
which was whiter even than usual as he stood 
there with his friend talking eagerly and earnestly. 

" Charlie, it's no use to get into a rage, indeed 
it isn't ; I don't mean to say it isn't very hard, 
but we must bear it, storming won't do any good, 
they'll not believe us, you know that very welL" 

" And why shouldn't they," answered the other 
in a loud passionate voice, " why shouldn't they, 
I should like to know ? is there any reason why 
they should doubt you, or me either, for that 
matter?" 

There was no reply from Edward, and his 
silence seemed to aggravate his companion, louder 
and louder grew his tones, redder and redder his 
naturally red face, and at last Edward laid his 
hand on his arm pleadingly and said, "Shell 
hear you, Charlie, and it will trouble her so." 

A change came over Charlie's features then ; 
he looked up at a little latticed window above 
the door, and the dark eyes did not flash quite 
as angrily, and the harsh angry tones softened 
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considerably as he answered, "I would not 
trouble her a minute sooner than I can help ; 
but there'll be trouble enough for her soon, poor 
Tilly, and no mistake." 

"Why, Charlie? tell me why." 

" You don't suppose, do you, that I'm going 
to bear for another month or another year, or 
there's no telling how long, what I've borne for 
the last four weeks ? to be kicked out of one's 
situation is bad enough, but for folks to stare at 
you, and point at you as a thief as you walk along 
the streets, is more than I can stand ; you ain't 
like me, Ned ; you're a quieter sort of chap — ^al- 
ways was ; of course if I deserved a thing I could 
bear it, but it's being as innocent, as you know 
we are, that makes it such an infamous shame." 

" Charlie," and Edward's voice trembled as he 
spoke, " Charlie, I've been thinking lately that 
if we had kept to school and to Church as we 
ought to have done, and not gone about with 
those fellows from Crofton we should have been 
spared all this, 'twas that as went against us so." 

The dark eyes were turned from the latticed 
window now; the softening influence that the 
allusion to " Tilly" had produced, had passed 
away, and now poor Charlie clenched his fist 
and said, " Nobody shall be my ma&ltt,r\L%<5 \.c^ 
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school and Church when I like, and 111 choose 
my own friends, but bear this I will not ; so Ned, 
don't be surprised at anything thathappens, only," 
(and again there was something of gentleness in 
the tone,) "only think of the friends we have been 
for so long, and be kind to mother and Tilly 
when — " 

" When what, Charlie ? promise me, oh, pro- 
mise me, that you will not go away ; all will be 
right soon, the truth must come out at last" 

"At last !" and Charlie laughed a short deri- 
sive laugh. " Ned, IVe read in books, as how 
many a man has been hanged for some murder 
he was supposed to have committed, and years 
and years afterwards the truth, as you call it, 
came out ; do you think I'm going to be fool 
enough to wait on, and spend the best years of 
my life under a cloud, a burden to the old 
woman and Tilly? no, no, that's not the stuff 
I'm made of, I can tell you," and then without 
another word Charlie went into the cottage, and 
left Edward standing at the gate with a scared 
puzzled look upon his young face. 

" I'm sure he's going away," he mused, " and 
'twill just be Tilly's death if he does ; oh, what 
shall I do ? how can I prevent it ?" 

And Edward looked wistfully up the hill to- 
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wards the Church, and the thought came into 
his head that he would go in and tidy himself 
up a bit, and get in in time for the late Cele- 
bration. 

" I've never been happy since I left it off," he 
said ; '^ I know the folks will look and stare and 
say that a thief has no business to be there, but 
I can't help that, I'll try it." 

We must go back to a period of six months, 
to the October before that happy Easter-tide of 
which we are speaking, when there was a Con- 
firmation held in Harrington, and many a youth, 
and many a maiden had knelt at the Altar of 
God, and received renewed strength to fight the 
battle of life — 3. strength that would be kept 
alive in their hearts by the heavenly food upon 
which they were now allowed to feed. 

Two boys had turned away from the great gift, 
and those two were Charles Hardy and Edward 
Harlow. 

They were both of them the only sons of 
widowed mothers, but Charlie had a sister, the 
Tilly of whom we have already heard something, 
and Mrs. Harlow had no one but her Ned, left 
to love in all the world. 

Both the boys had been good boys enough ; 
sometimes Charlie had been somewhat wilful 
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and disobedient, and Edward was idle, and more 
fond of play than of work, but on the whole they 
both took away a very fair character when they 
left school ; they both got a situation in a gro- 
cer's shop in Royston, a large town three or four 
miles distant from Harrington; they used to 
walk in together every morning and come home 
every night, and it was only when the Confirma- 
tion was annoimced, and both lads refused to 
become candidates for the holy Sacramental 
Rite, that a fear they had not felt before came 
into the hearts of the two widows, and Till/s 
sweet pale face looked sadly troubled. 

It was in vain that the Vicar, who had known 
them from their babyhood, spoke to the boys of 
the sin they were committing, of the only hope 
from which they were wilfully turning ; they per- 
sisted in their determination; they were very 
young, they would wait till next time, was all 
they said. 

" And before next time comes you may have 
been called away, called to answer to God for 
the sins of your life," was the solemn answer ; 
" how can you be fit for His pure Presence in 
the Courts of Paradise, if you are not fit to come 
near Him on earth, in His own most Holy Sa- 
craments ?" 
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All was of no avail, and from that time both 
the boys began to absent themselves from Church, 
and it was rumoured in the little town in which 
they had lived all their lives, that they were often 
seen walking about with some of the many idle 
vicious lads who where to be found in Royston. 
The Vicar went to their employer privately and 
made inquiries about them. 

The grocer had not much fault to find with 
the lads ; " all boys were much of a muchness," 
he said, " and these \jfere about as good as their 
neighbours ; he would keep them as long as he 
could, but he very probably might have to turn 
them off at a day's notice as he had had to do with 
shoals of their predecessors ;" in fact, the worthy 
tradesman's opinion of boys in general was not 
an exalted one, and it was but scanty comfort 
that the Vicar had to take to the sorrowing 
mothers, and to Tilly lying so ill and help- 
less in the little upper room, with the latticed 
window. 

" We will pray for them, dear mother," the 
sick girl had said ; and they did pray, but things 
did not seem to get at all better, in fact, they 
grew worse. Charlie and Edward used to come 
home very late, as the winter nights wore on, 
and the hearts of the poor women were very 
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heavy, oppressed with the sad foreboding of some 
coming sorrow ; all they could do was to pray, 
and they knew that the bread cast upon the 
waters shall be foimd, although it may be after 
many days. 

It was dose upon Christmas when the blow 
came, which they had dreaded for so long; one 
night there were lights in those two homes next 
door to each other, and there were anxious 
watchers sitting in the little rooms, straining eveiy 
nerve to catch the Contest sound in the distance. 
Sometimes each poor mother opened the door 
and gazed down the road to see whether she 
could detect the two lads in the clear starlight 
night. Poor Tilly could not get up ; she could 
only lie very still upon her couch, and ask God 
to keep the boys safe from harm. 

The morning dawned, and still no tidings 
came of Charlie or of Edward, and when the 
first grey streaks of winter's light shone into the 
widows' cottages, Mrs. Hardy, the stronger and 
more courageous of the two, determined to start 
for Royston, and try to find out something about 
the boys. 

She reached the grocer's shop just as a sleepy- 
looking boy was taking down the shutters ; the 
shadow of a great fear came upon the poor mo- 
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ther as she said in trembling tones, "Are my 
Charlie, and Edward here, my lad ?" 

"Beg your pardon, missis, I don't under- 
stand." 

Again she repeated the question, and the 
sleepy boy scratched his head and answered : 

" Speak up a bit, missis, I'm a little 'ard of 
'earing." 

It was hard work for the poor woman to raise 
her voice, she was so tired and worn out with 
the long anxious watching, and the dreary walk ; 
the sleepy boy looked into her pale face and 
wondered whether she had just come out of the 
hospital — she was so awful pale. 

She leant against the shutter for support, 
and again she spoke : " J wants to know if 
you can tell me anything of two boys as works 
here by day, Charles Hardy and Edward Har- 
low." 

" Whew 1" and there was a long low whistle, 
and an expression upon the sleepy boy's face 
that had in it something of compassioa 

" Don't take on, missis," he said, " I dare say 
'twill come all right in the end ; but — ^but — " 

" But what, boy ? speak ; I know it's something 
bad ; you needn't be afraid of telling me ; are 
they dead ?" 
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"No, no, 'tain't so bad as that; but three 
nights agone the master was robbed — ^he had been 
robbed often afore, and so he had the shillings 
marked, and the bobby" (the sleepy boy's term 
for a policeman,) " he found them in those two 
chaps' lockers, where they keeps their coats and 
hats, and they're to be brought up before the 
magistrate this morning." 

The poor woman turned away with a quiet 
" Thank you, my lad ;" she felt that the sunshine 
of her life, which had been clouded by many and 
many a trial, had quite gone out on that De- 
cember morning; she walked on through the 
silent streets, not thinking as much of Charlie 
then, as of Tilly, poor loving Tilly, who never 
would hear a word against her brother. And 
then in her unselfishness her thoughts went to 
Edward's mother, sitting waiting at home for 
news of her boy ; and oh, what news it was that 
she must be the bearer of; she made up her 
mind that she must wait, and see how the boys 
came off before the magistrate. She passed a 
Church and saw that the door was open, service 
was just over, and the people were streaming 
out ; she walked past them as one in a dream, 
and went into the sacred building, and knelt 
down and tried to pray ; words would not come, 
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le was too stunned and bewildered for that, she 
Illy looked at the Figure on the Cross, at the 
utstretched Arms, at the loving sorrowing Face, 
nd when she went out again into the chill wintry 
ir something of the warmth of God's own com- 
>rt had come into the bruised stricken heart, 
he wended her way to the police station, and 
at there in the stone hall, she never knew for 
LOW long, until at last there was a sound of bustle 
lutside, Widow Hardy raised her head and saw 
ler Charlie, her own bright boy led in between 
wo policemen, closely followed by Edward, 
imilarly escorted. 

She never was able to tell what passed then, 
;he heard the confused sound of voices; she 
mew that both boys asserted their innocence ; 
hen others spoke as to their connection with a 
veil-known gang of thieves — ^with whom they 
lad been constantly seen for the last few weeks. 

On the other hand, a boy came forward and 
iwore to the fact that on the night of the rob- 
)ery, at seven o'clock, (and the grocer had 
counted the money in the till at 6.45,) he had 
net Charlie and Edward on the road to Har- 
ington, " walking home quite quiet like." 

Then the sentence fell upon the mother's ear. 
[n consideration of their youth and previous 
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good conduct, the magistrate condemned them 
only to one month's imprisonment with hard 
labour. 

"Might I speak to them, sir?" said the poor 
mother, " one of them is my own boy." 

" Yes, my good woman, by all means," and 
the kind-hearted man looked compassionately 
upon the poor worn face. 

" I did not do it, mother, and Edward didn't" 

" No, that we did not, Mrs. Hardy, tell mo- 
ther so." 

And Edward looked more brave in the hour 
of trial than the usually brave courageous Charlie 
She kissed them both, and bade them not fret, 
and then she went home to Mrs. Harlow, and to 
Tilly, to tell the sad sad news. 

They all of them believed in the boys' inno- 
cence ; it was very hard that they should suffer 
— ^very hard that they should lose their work- 
very hard that they should spend Christmas Day 
in jail, but sorrow might do them good, and as 
Tilly said, the sun sometimes came out brightest 
from imder a cloud. 

And you were right there, Tilly, but there are 
some clouds that are too black to be dispersed 
for a very long time, that have gathered so slowly, 
and so gradually, that ^^ tv'&ed all patience, and 
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^ hope, to believe that the sun will ever again 
appear and gladden our lives. 

They came out of prison at the end of the 
month, those two poor lads, and the sorrow had 
not done its work yet; nobody believed any- 
thing but that they were guilty ; they tried for 
work and failed ; no one would take any boys 
who had been convicted of stealing ; sometimes 
they picked up an odd job or so, but times were 
very hard, and they could not but feel that they 
were a burden to those at home. 

The two mothers and Tilly still spoke of 
brighter days in store, and Edward tried to be- 
lieve them, but Charlie chafed beneath the con- 
tinued irritation, and nothing would induce either 
of them to go to Church to be stared at, and for 
the children to point to them as they had once 
done, as " the boys who had been in prison for 
stealing." 

The Vicar tried his best, and failed, but he 
used to go very often and talk to Tilly, and tell 
her not to lose faith, because it was so long be- 
fore the sunshine came. 

Tilly had been ill ever since she was quite a 
little girl ; an attack of scarlet fever had ended 
in partial paralysis, and all the years of the young 
life had been spent upon the couch in the little 
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upper room, and yet the young life had its bri^t- 
ness — ^what life has not, if we will only see it? 
She was every one's care, every one's thought; 
her mother and Charlie lived but for her, and 
Mrs. Harlow and Edward were like another mo- 
ther and brother; then all the neighbours were 
so good, and the children brought the first spring 
flowers to " Sick Tilly," and saved their pence 
to buy her cakes and sweets. 

Perhaps the Easter-tide that we are writing 
about had been the dreariest time that had ever 
come to her ; for Charlie was strangely restless 
and unhappy, and more bitter against every one 
than he had been in those flrst days when he 
had come out of jail ; and often through the 
long hours of the night, when all the others were 
asleep, the girl would pray out of the depths of 
her loving heart that her brother might learn the 
lesson of patience, which seems to come to us 
out of the sorrow of the Passion, with the great 
joy and gladness of the Resurrection Feast She 
heard the boyS talking at the gate — she listened 
to Charlie's loud tones, and she wondered what 
the end of it all would be, whether the sunshine 
would ever come into her life again. Meanwhile 
Edward had dressed himself tidily, and for the 
first time for ai\ lYio^^ \ow^ ^vx. months he en- 
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tered the beautiful Church, where years ago, 
when he had been baptised, God's Holy Spirit 
had been given him, to help him to bear the 
trials that might come into his life, to fight the 
battle as Christ's own soldier should. 

He knew now, that all his trouble dated from 
that day when he and Charlie had been laughed 
out of giving in their names as candidates for 
Confirmation; they had turned from the only 
help ; had God in His anger turned from them ? 
oh, was there any hope left for him or for Charlie 
in all this world? — and then in the next — ^the 
thought came to the poor boy just as he entered 
the Chiurch, and he knelt down quite far away 
behind the font, and the words of the Epistle 
for the day, the Second Sunday after Easter, fell 
upon his ear. 

" This is thankworthy, if a man for conscience 
towards God endure grief, suffering wrongfully : for 
what glory is it if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye 
do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God ;" then he heard of 
our Great Example, of the patience of Jesus, 
Who did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth, and yet when He was reviled He reviled 
not again, when He suffered He thieale.tv.^d wq.1^ 
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but committed Himself to Him (even to God) 
that judgeth righteously; then came a bright 
Easter hymn, and afterwards that most beautiful 
of all our Lord's Parables, that of the Good 
Shepherd. It came to poor Edward now, carry- 
ing with it a strange power of comfort, and he 
knelt on through all that solemn service, and 
pleaded the merits of the all-atoning Sacrifice for 
the sins and short-comings of his life. He did 
not once think of the injustice with which he 
knew he had been treated, he only remembered 
all the wrong he had done, all the impatience he 
had shown under suspicion, and the boy bent 
his head low in very shame and humiliation. 

The sermon too had seemed to speak to him, 
to be meant specially for him ; the preacher had 
taken for his text the first words of the Epistle 
for the day, and he had said, "A great Saint 
has thus spoken. If we have not committed the 
fault of which we are accused, let us bear in 
mind that we have been guilty of many others, 
and for these we ought to desire to bear this 
shame, and so should receive it silently, and 
above all things, we must avoid the expression 
of anger against those who accuse us." 

Edward thought a great deal of these words : 
he could not get l\vem owv ol Viv^Visad \ and when 
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the most solemn service was over, and he waited 
to walk home with his mother — an expression of 
mingled hope and awe was upon his face. 

" My boy, I am so glad, so thankful," said the 
poor woman ; " did Charlie come with you ?" 

"No, mother;" and the old gloomy expres- 
sion came back at the mention of his friend's 
name. Then they walked home in silence, and 
in silence they sat down to their Sunday dinner ; 
the hearts of both mother and son were too full 
for words ; at last Edward spoke : " Mother dear, 
old Kirkman wants a boy ;" old Kirkman was the 
grocer in whose employ the two lads had been. 

" Does he, my dear ?" 

" Yes ; and do you know, I think of going to 
him to-morrow to ask him to take me back." 

" Edward, my boy, you don't mean it ?" 

" Yes, I do ; he's had six boys since we left, 
and I think he'll believe me ; I know it will be 
hard to bear; the other fellows will twit me, but 
you see, mother," (and the white face got very 
red,) " to-day, and Church, and all, has made a 
change, and I must try not to mind things." 

All the mother did was to push the yellow hair 
back from her bo/s forehead, and kiss him lov- 
ingly; she knew that the lesson of Easter-tide 
had come to him ; the special teaching of that 
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second Sunday after the great Feast, and she 
prayed the Good Shepherd to take back His 
wandering sheep into His own fold. 

They were still sitting at the little round table 
when suddenly Mrs. Hardy appeared at the door. 
"Edward," she said, "have you seen Charlie?" 

" No ;" and Edward's voice was low and husky; 
"no, not since Church time; isn't he at home?" 

" He came in about half-past eleven, Tilly says, 
and he went in and kissed her ever so heartily, 
and she thought there was tears in his e)res, and 
the girl is fidgety about him, and she wants to 
know what you can tell." 

" Nothing," answered Edward, " that's to say 
nothing much ; only he said he wouldn't bear it 
no longer, and it came into my head that he had 
it in his mind to go away, but I didn't think it 
would have been so soon ; oh," murmured the 
poor lad, trying to keep back his tears, " oh, if 
he had come to Church this morning along with 
me, it might all have been different, he might 
have known what I know now, that if we were 
unjustly accused there's many and many a thing 
for which we deserve to be punished, that only 
God knows about :" then he turned to the weep- 
ing mother ; " he'll come back again soon, Mrs. 
Hardy, you may be sure of that." 
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" God grant he may, Edward, God grant he 
may, for it wiU kill Tilly if he don't." 

But Charlie did not come back ; and Tilly 
lived on, gentle and patient and loving as ever, 
always saying that the sunshine would come back 
again, although the clouds were looming so 
darkly now. 

Edward fulfilled his intention of going to " old 
Kirkman" on that Monday morning ; the grocer 
had been sorely exercised in his mind by the 
number of boys whom he had taken into his 
service, and dismissed at a moment's notice 
since Christmas, and when young Harlow stood 
before him and raised his blue eyes to his face 
and said, " IVe done many and many a wrong 
thing, but I didn't take your money, and Charlie 
didn't neither," he shuffled about in a nervous 
way he had, and said, "All right, come to- 
morrow, lad, come to-morrow, but, mark you 
my words, they'll twit you." 

" I know they will, and I'll try and bear it, 
because I have been so naughty, though I didn't 
do that." 

He was twitted with a vengeance, poor boy, 
and he bore it bravely, in a strength not his own, 
and in time his companions seeing that although 
he winced under their taunts, he was on very 
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rare occasions provoked to ill temper, left oS 
their rude jests, and left him in peace. 

One autumn day that blessing came to him 
from which he had turned away the year before, 
to be followed a few days later by that greatest 
of all the gifts of God, even the gift of Himself 
in His own most Holy Sacrament. 

" Oh, Tilly, Tilly," he said, as on the even- 
ing after he had received his First Communion, 
he sat by the sick girPs side, " if Charlie were 
but here I think I should be happy." 

" You must be happy, even though he is away, 
dear Ned," was the answer ; " a little bit of sun- 
shine has come to me to-day, and one by one 
the clouds are rolling away." 

"Harlow," said old Kirkman one morning, 
" IVe heard of a place for you ; my brother at 
Fleetpool wants a boy in his office ; he's a coal 
merchant on the wharf; he'll give you better 
wages than I can afford ; will you go, lad ?" 

" Yes, sir ; no, sir ; I don't know, sir." 

" Who is to know then ?" 

" Please, sir, there's mother, and Mrs. Hardy, 
and Tilly, and Charlie's gone away." 

"But you could help your mother ever so 
much if you went to FleetpooL" 

" Then please, su:, if she likes it I'll ga" 
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" I suppose it's right, my dear, but it's very 
hard," said poor Mrs. Harlow; "what will Tilly 
say?" 

But Tilly agreed that it was the right thing to 
do, and by Christmas Edward was in his new 
place, in the busy sea-port town. 

" Twill be the same there as here, Tilly, won't 
it ?" he said. " I mean if I go to Church and say 
my prayers, and go to Holy Communion, God will 
keep me safe ; and I'll pray for Charlie always." 

He went, as we have already said, and he did 
his duty bravely, but his life was very lonely, 
and he longed for home and for all he loved. 

One evening as he was going to his solitary 
lodging very late, he saw a wretched-looking boy 
on the other side of the street ; something in 
the lad's walk, and in the set of his head upon 
his shoulder, struck him as familiar — in an in- 
stant he had bounded across the street. 

"Charlie, dear, dear Charlie, I have found 
you at last ;" but Charlie shook him off roughly 
and would have nothing to say to him. " For 
Tilly's sake go home, Charlie." 

But Charlie was inexorable. " Come with me 
to my room then, and let me take care of you, 
you look bad enough ; Charlie, I'm your friend, 
come with me." 
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He went, because he had not the physical 
strength to resist, and in the days that followed 
Edward told him of the lesson he had learned 
on that Sunday morning now nearly a year ago. 

At last Charlie went home to his mother and 
Tilly, and he listened to the Vicar's teaching, and 
tried to be patient and submissive to bear the 
doubt and dishonour that still clung to his name. 
When the summer days came round again he 
was confirmed. Edward had come home on a 
short visit, and the day afterwards, in the solemn 
stillness of the early morning, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was celebrated in Tilly's little room— for 
Tilly was dying, going to the Better Land 
" Charlie, mother, all the clouds have all gone, 
and the sunshine has come," and then Tilly went 
to where beyond the clouds there is perpetual 
sunshine. 

It was many long years before the truth came 
out, and a dying man confessed to having robbed 
" old Kirkman," and having tried to throw sus- 
picion on Charlie and Edward. 

They were very thankful when the story was 
told them, but they had learned to take the 
doubt that was upon their name patiently, and 
to try ever so far off to follow the example of the 
Lord of all Patience. 
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Cj^trD &unDdp after C^a^ter^ 



" Oh keep them undefiled ! 

Unspotted from a tempting world of sin, 
That, clothed in white, through the bright city gates, 
They may with us in triumph enter in." 

T TNCLE Dick was not anybody's Uncle at 
^^ all; at least nobody ever heard of his 
nephews or nieces, or, in fact, of anybody be- 
longing to him ; and yet he was never known 
by any other name, never had been since he 
first took up his residence in a tumble-down old 
house in one of the innumerable lanes that lead 
out of Holbom. He was a tall upright old 
man, with grizzly hair, and a yellow shrivelled-up 
face, that had evidently been exposed to climate 
of all kinds. You could see at a glance that 
Uncle Dick had served his country as a soldier ; 
JJJ. M 
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nobody who had not been well drilled could 
have held himself at more than threescore yeais 
of age as he did, or step out in the fashion in 
which he used to step out, as he marched along 
the crowded streets. Every morning as regu- 
larly as clockwork you might see him leave his 
lodging at about six o'clock, carrying a great 
basket, and with a tray swung on his arm ; then 
if you followed him, you would see him take his 
way to the Thames Embankment and unpack 
his goods,— cups and saucers, bread and butter, 
buns and cakes, — ^and in a few minutes crowds 
of customers would be surrounding Uncle Dick's 
coffee stall, whilst he served them each in turn, 
and took their money in grim silence. 

Some of the boys called him " Old Growler" 
or " Old Grunterj" and I am bound to confess 
that the terms were not very inappropriate ones, 
(although their politeness of course was ques- 
tionable,) for the old soldier had a queer way 
of ending the very curt sentences in which he 
sometimes indulged. It is impossible to de- 
scribe what it was like, or to put any letters to- 
gether that would give you the smallest idea of 
the sound produced ; when he was displeased it 
was a growl of anger ; when he was pleased it 
was a grunt of satisfaction. 
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The boys however were rather afraid of Uncle 
Dick, and took care to get at a respectful dis- 
tance before they made any of their rude re- 
marks. The men whom he served every morn- 
ing thought him an honest old chap, who gave 
them more for their money than most of his 
trade, but they often said to each other that he 
was uncommon surly, and they should think his 
wife at home had a nice time of it. They took 
it for granted that there was a Mrs. Dick, but 
there was no such person to cheer the old sol- 
dier's lonely home, for many and many a long 
year the burning suns of India had scorched up 
the waving grass that grew upon the grave where 
Uncle Dick's wife, and two of her children, had 
been laid to their rest. One son had been left 
to cheer his solitude, but the stain of dire dis- 
grace had fallen upon his name ; we need not 
enter upon the story here, but some years be- 
fore our introduction to the old man, his boy, 
the pride and joy of his life, had been sentenced 
to ten years' penal servitude. 

Folks said they had never seen Uncle Dick's 
grim face relax into a smile ; I fancy the last 
smile that was ever to be given to man or woman 
(at least for a long time) was given to Robert 
when he went to bid him good-bye in his dreary 
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cell in prison, and when the lad knelt at his 
father's feet and asked his forgiveness for the 
sorrow he had caused him ; then poor old Uncle 
Dick smiled that sickly smile, and said, 

"God bless you, Robert, you've well nigh 
finished breaking the old heart that had the 
first big crack in it when Mother and the little 
ones went away; but I've heard tell as our 
Lord's own Heart broke upon the Cross be- 
cause of our sins, and because of that it is, 
Robert, that one day the broken-hearted will be 
healed, and the sinner saved; you must take 
away this hope with you, my lad, over the sea." 

The father and son had been living together 
in a quiet village not far out of London, but on 
that day when the great disgrace came to Robert 
Uncle Dick had packed up his worldly goods 
and taken up his abode in that old tumble-down 
house in the great city. Once he got a letter 
from Robert, saying that he had got a ticket-of- 
leave, and was coming home; but he never 
came, and the old soldier's face grew sterner, 
and the growls became more frequent, and the 
grunts more rare. 

In fact the only time you had a chance of 
hearing the latter was any morning about eight 
o'clock, when the woiteveci Wd all gone to their 
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da/s work, the boys to their different avocations 
of shoe-blacking, newspaper vending, &c. ; then 
a motley group of bipeds and quadrupeds used 
to gather round Uncle Dick, two or three small 
squalid children, three lean dogs, and two huge 
cats, and they were sure of a breakfast of some 
kind or other; some hot water coloured with 
coffee and a streak of milk, and highly sweet- 
ened for the children, and sometimes a little 
bread or a bit of bun, and a curious mixture 
made of coffee grounds, water, and the dregs of 
the cups (if there were any) for the animals. 

And how they did enjoy it; how the little 
ones compared notes as to the quality of their 
beverage, and the number of currants in their 
buns; how the pussies purred, and the dogs 
licked Uncle Dick's hands in token of gratitude 
for his kindness; and how fast Uncle Dick's 
grunts came. " Just like a pig," said one of the 
children, "but he is a nice kind old pig, and 
I love him dearly," whereupon the old soldier, 
who had heard the remark that was evidently 
not intended for his ears, took the little dirty 
girl up in his arms and kissed her tenderly, 
whilst a strange mist came before his eyes. / It 
was so long, so very long since he had heard 
any one say they loved him, and ibis Im^ OwiiA. 
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of six years old, whose name was Lottie, clung 
to him with a strange affection that somehow 
or other seemed to soar above coffee and sugar 
and buns. 

" You've had nothing for yourself," said the 
little one, one morning ; " don't you ever feel 
hungry ?" 

Yes, my dear, very often." 
Then why don't you eat?" and the grey 
eyes were lifted with a strange look of intelli- 
gence in them to the old puckered face, and 
Lottie said, " I specks you gives it all to us, and 
the cats and dogs ; have 'alf of mine, Mr. Pig." 

" No, thank you, little one, I like to see you 
enjoying yourself." 

"Well, to-morrow morning I'll bring you a 
box of matches for a present ; I goes out into 
the streets along of Podge and sells them, and 
sometimes the gents gives me an extra half- 
penny, so I'll buy you a box all for your own 
self, — you'll like that, won't you, Mr. Pig ?" 

" Don't call me Mr. Pig, my dear, 'tain't my 
name." 

" Well, shall I call you father ? I ain't a-got 
ne'er a one." 

" No, no," and the old man winced, — " call 
me Uncle DicV 
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" Who calls you Uncle Dick, — do your chil- 
dren at home say it ?" 

" No, I Ve no children, little one, I'm all alone, 
but 'twas a name they gave me in the regiment, 
I don't know why exactly, and it has stuck to 
me ever since." 

" Very well then, I'll say Uncle Dick, and I'll 
not forget the matches ; the first halfpenny as 
ever I gets I shall bring you a box," 

Poor little Lottie, she was true to her word ; 
the little thin face was all wreathed with smiles 
when she and her cat, for Lottie was the owner 
of one of the huge creatures, appeared at the 
stall holding in her hand a small parcel packed 
up in paper, looking for all the world over, as 
she remarked, like a real present. 

Uncle Dick was duly grateful, and promised 
to use the matches to light his fire that very 
evening. 

" Has you a fire ?" inquired Lottie. 

" Yes, my dear, it's cold when night comes 
on, for all the April sunshine which is so plea- 
sant in the daytime." 

" Oh, how I wish we had a fire, I should like 
to sit alongside of it and warm myself when I 
comes home of evenings, for don't my teeth 
chatter just, and ain't Podge cold I" 
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" I say, Lottie," said Uncle Dick, after a pause, 
" to-morrow will be Sunday." 

" Yes," answered Lottie, " I only sells for an 
hour on Sunday mornings, and I hates Sundays, 
because you ain't here, and I never gets nothing 
to eat." 

" Well, little one, will you come and see me 
to-morrow, and sit by my fire ?" 

" Yes, if I may bring Podge." 

" No, Podge mustn't come, because IVe got 
a canary that belonged to— to — ^to some one I 
love very much, and she might eat it." 

" Lor bless you. Uncle Dick, Podge couldn't 
swallow a bird if she tried, not even when she's 
most hungry, imless 'twas dead and cooked, like 
I sees them sometimes in the cook shop." 

" Then Podge is different from any other cat 
I ever came across." 

" Oh, Uncle Dick, you are the funniest old 
pig — old man, I mean^as ever was ; why. Podge 
ain't the cat — she's called Mittens." 

" Who is Podge then ?" 

" Why, Mammy's girl, to be sure, and I has 
to take her about with me all day for fear she 
should get into mischief; she ain't quite right in 
her head, they says, but I loves her dearly." 

"Is she your sister T' 
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" Yes, no, I don't know, she's Mammy's child 
and I ain't Mammy's child, I'm an orphing as 
she takes out of charity, and feeds and clothes, 
and does for as if I was her own; leastways, 
that's what I tells the gents in the street, she 
said I was to, but 'tain't true, you know, for she 
don't give me nothing to eat, and she beats 
me shocking; she'd beat Podge too if I'd let 
her." 

"My little one, you must not tell stories, 
God will not love children who do not speak 
the truth." 

" God," repeated Lottie, " Him as made the 
sea and the sky, and told the pretty flowers to 
grow; I should like Him to love me, because 
He's good ; does He love you. Uncle Dick ?" 

" I hope He does, my dear ; yes, I know He 
does; and He loves you too, Lottie, and He 
will take care of you and watch over you, if you 
will only ask Him to do so." 

"Teach me how, please," and Uncle Dick 
rubbed his rough hand across his eyes as that 
poor little face looked up so pleadingly into his. 
" Teach me how, please ; I wants Him to give 
Podge a pair of shoes, I don't mind if they're 
old or new, but her feet is so shocking bad, poor 
little dear." 
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" I will talk to you when you are sitting by 
my fire to-morrow, Lottie, and of course you 
must bring Podge if you can't come without 
her ; how old is she ? and why is she never with 
you in the morning ?" 

"She's littler than me," answered Lottie, 
"ever so much littler, — I heard her Mammy 
once say she was five year old, and I'm close 
upon seven ; I can't bring her out of mornings, 
because she don't wake most times till I gets 
home and pulls her up. Mammy gives her the 
stirrup every night, and if she don't have it she 
cries and cries, and won't let us sleep, — it's her 
poor 'ead as is bad." 

" The stirrup, — ^what do you mean, child?" 

"Why, the sweet stuff, to be sure, as comes 
from the doctor's shop round the comer, — sooth- 
ing stirrup, they calls it, — it's to make Podge 
sleep. Sometimes I wishes I had it too, and 
that Podge and I might sleep on and never 
wake up no more ; I thinks I should just like 
to wake up and come and see you, and then go 
back and lie down all day and never feel cold 
nor hungry." 

" Poor little Lottie," said Uncle Dick, with a 
strange choky feeling in his throat which he 
couldn't at all accouia for •, " poor little Lottie, 
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there's many and many an one besides you as 
would like to go to sleep, but weVe all of us got 
our work to do, my dear, weVe all to fight the 
battle, never mind how long it lasts, before we 
can lay down our arms, and sing the song of 
victory ; but I'm only talking of things you don't 
understand, little one; come to-morrow and 
bring Podge, and I'll have a nice cake for your 
tea." 

Lottie's eyes brightened considerably at the 
intelligence, and then Uncle Dick gave her in- 
structions as to how she was to find him, and pro- 
mised to be waiting for her at the comer of the 
street punctually as the clock struck four. 

" We'll be there, you may be quite sure, and 
you'll hot forget, will you, to tell me how to ask 
for the shoes for Podge?" 

Next morning very early Uncle Dick went to 
Church ; he had never through all the days of 
. his trouble missed going to that most Holy Ser- 
vice, where " weary ones find their strength re- 
newed," and sometimes he thought that without 
the Help, he must have failed in the battle. 

It was the third Sunday after Easter, and he 
felt more than usually sorrowful, as he walked 
along the silent almost deserted streets, to the 
beautiful Church, which was his greatest rest in 
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all the world. Those sweet spring mornings 
always made him sad, for it was on just such a 
morning as this, when the April smi was shining 
so brightly, that the news came to him of 
Robert's disgrace. 

" I mustn't fret," he murmured, " 'twon't do 
for an old soldier to despair, that Service will 
do me good, as it has always done." 

And it did do him good, for in the words of 
the holy Gospel for the day he heard the blessed 
assurance given by Jesus to His disciples : "Ye 
now therefore have sorrow, but I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy 
no man taketh from you." 

And then he knelt at the Altar of God, and 
fed upon the Life-giving Food, and when he 
went home again, a great calm had fallen upon 
Uncle Dick's heart. 

He went to Church again at eleven o'clock, 
and heard those same holy words which came 
to him with a renewed promise of comfort 
in them, and he began to feel quite like a child 
when four o'clock drew near, and it was time 
for him to go to the comer to wait for Lottie. 

He hadn't to wait at all of course, for there 
stood the ragged little girl waiting for him, hold- 
ing in her arms a child ^.Imost as big as herself. 
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and crooning to it something about a good tea 
and plum-cake. 

Podge (whoever had bestowed the name upon 
the poor little girl had not chosen an inappro- 
priate one) was fast asleep, with a contented 
smile upon her heavy white face. 

" Here we is," said Lottie, grinning from ear 
to ear, " and please I hope you won't be angry, 
but Mittens has followed us ; IVe tried to chase 
her back, but she won't go, but I'm sure she 
won't eat your bird, there's a sparrow as hangs 
up in our yard, and she never so much as looks 
at it, she always does as I tell her." 

" Very well, come on, give the little one to 
me, she's too heavy for you," and Uncle Dick 
took Podge in his arms, and carried her tenderly 
up to his room. 

It was not a luxurious apartment, but Lottie 
gazed round it, as though it had been a palace, 
standing entranced before a highly coloured pic- 
ture of the Queen, and another of the Duke of 
Wellington, and then going on to a distant comer 
where there stood a little table with some books 
upon it, and above it hung a beautiful photo- 
graph of the Crucifixion. 

" I likes that," said Lottie, " He looks kind, 
and old Nancy as used to live in the top attic 
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had one something like it, and she told me once 
as He would take us to Heaven if we asked 
Him : Fd like to go to Heaven, Uncle Dick, 
and Fd like to take Podge there, and you too, 
if you'd come, only may be you couldn't leave 
the stall of mornings." 

" Come, my little maid, your tea is all ready, 
and when you've had it you shall sit and chatter 
as much as you like; here's Podge awake. Are 
you hungry, my dear?" 

Lottie came to the rescue. 

" Podge can't speak," she said ; " she under- 
stands though, don't you, dearie ?" 

Podge nodded a grave assent, and sat up at 
the table, trying hard to keep her poor head 
steady. But it looked ever so much too large 
for the little thin body ; and at last Lottie was 
obliged to take the child on her knee, and let 
her rest against her shoulder. 

The small match girl needed no further per- 
mission to talk, but began a history of herself 
and her little life, interspersed with alternate 
conversations with Podge, and entreaties and 
threats to Mittens, if she dared to turn her eyes 
towards the canary, so that it was difficult for 
Uncle Dick to follow the thread of her story. 

He gathered, \\oweveT, ^^\. Vv^t own father 
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and mother were dead, they had died in a coun- 
try far away over the sea, and she didn't re- 
member them a bit. She had come to London 
in a great big ship with Podge's mammy, and 
she had lived with them for a great many years. 
She should think perhaps it was twenty years — 
twenty was a great many, wasn't it ? And all 
she knew was that it was a very, very long time. 
She loved Podge, and did not want to go away 
from her ; but she'd give anything to get away 
from Mammy, who was most always drunk, and 
beat them so hard. 

When tea was over, and the children had 
eaten more plum-cake than was good for them. 
Uncle Dick laid Podge down on his bed, and 
took Lottie upon his knee, and began to talk to 
her of God and of Jesus, and of the Holy 
Angels. 

And the little match girl listened attentively, 
but her one wish seemed to be to get away 
from Mammy. Her poor little thin arms were 
covered with fresh scratches and bruises, and 
the old soldier saw that the child was smarting 
under her many and grievous wrongs. 

" Lottie, my dear," he said, " I was a soldier 
once, and in another way I'm a soldier now. 
Do you know what soldiers do, little one ?" 
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" They fights," answered Lottie. " If I was a 
soldier I know who I'd fight." 

Uncle Dick wisely refirained from asking any 
questions. 

"You are a soldier, Lottie." 

" A soldier ? why if I was I should wear a red 
coat, and beat a drum." 

Then very gently and lovingly the old man 
explained to Lottie how in holy Baptism she 
had been made a soldier of Christ, and had 
received the Holy Ghost into her heart to help 
her to fight as a soldier should. 

She drank in his words eagerly, and asked 
questions that almost puzzled her teacher ; for 
she was a strangely intelligent cute little maiden, 
and the longing to have some one to love her 
and care for her, made her listen to that sweet 
story of old, which Uncle Dick told so simply. 

" Lottie," he said, " there's a prayer I heard 
in Church this morning, which I should like to 
tell you about ; it's the Collect for the day. The 
words are too hard for you to understand, but it 
tells those who have been wrong, and done 
wrong things, how they may come out of dark- 
ness into the light of God's truth ; and it asks 
that all them as has been baptised and made 
Christ's soldiers, may ^ve up those things 
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which God does not like, and do what He would 
have them do. Little one, will you kneel down 
with me, and ask the Holy Jesus to show you 
how to leave off your bad ways — the lying and 
the stealing that you say you can't help — and to 
put into your heart those things which it pleases 
Him to see His own little ones doing ?" 

And Lottie knelt as she saw Uncle Dick do, 
and joined her little hands together as he did, 
and tried to say the words after him ; and when 
his voice ceased she added a little prayer of her 
own, " Please God, show me how to get some 
shoes for Podge, for her poor little feet is so 
bad." 

"He's sure to send them, ain't He?" she 
asked. 

And Uncle Dick answered, 

" My dear, God has put it into my heart to 
give the little one a pair of shoes ; Til buy them 
for you to-morrow morning." 

" Thank you, oh thank you ; and 111 say * thank 
you' to God for putting it into your heart." And 
two great big tears of joy rolled down Lottie's face. 

The evening came to an end. Podge woke 
up very fretful, and Lottie thought she had better 
take her home. 

" There's nothing for it but the stirruij^" she 
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said ; ^^ she'll not be quiet until she have had a 
dose of that." 

"Til take you home, my dears, and you 
must come next Sunday, both of you, and I 
don't much mind if you bring Mittens ; she's the 
best behaved cat, along with birds, as ever I 
saw." 

Podge was made to nod her gratification at 
the prospect of more cake next Sunday, and 
then Uncle Dick and his charges set out for 
Seven Dials, and in obedience to Lottie's com- 
mands, he consigned the poor little afflicted 
child to her care, when they reached the en- 
trance of one of the most wretched gloomy 
courts which abound in that most wretched 
locality. 

" Mammy would cheek you,' if she seed you. 
You had best go. Uncle Dick." 

And the old soldier, who had a virtuous hor- 
ror of an angry woman, took the hint and went 
back to his room. It looked brighter than 
usual on that Sunday evening ; the Queen and 
the Duke seemed to smile benignly upon him, 
as he sat down before the fire, and when later 
on he went to the little table in the comer and 
said his prayers, he thanked God for having let 
him do ever so smaXV. a. \.Viyd% for those poor 
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little ones, whose life seemed all sorrow, and he 
asked that Jesus might come to them, and to 
him, and make their hearts rejoice with a joy 
that should never be taken from them. 

Children and cats and dogs appeared at the 
stall as usual next morning. Uncle Dick's face 
did not look quite as puckered as usual, as he 
served out the coffee to the men. Truth to tell, 
he was highly satisfied with himself. He had 
bought a pair of shoes which were exactly Podge's 
size, he felt sure, at so moderate a cost, that he 
intended next week to get a similar pair for 
Lottie. She looked very grave, he thought, all 
through breakfast, and he felt a sting of remorse 
at the amount of plum-cake he had allowed her 
to eat the night before. 

" Never mind," he muttered, " she'll brisk up 
a bit when she hears about the shoes." 

He was mistaken in his conjectures, Lottie 
smiled for a moment when she thought of Podge's 
poor feet trotting along by her side, in those 
smart things, all so black and bright, but she 
wouldn't speak much. 

" She must go home," she said ; " only might 
she come to Uncle Dick's room when Podge 
was in bed at night, and speak to him?" 
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" Yes, of course you may come, my dear ; 
there ain't nothing wrong,- is there ?" 

" Yes, there be ; I'll tell you to-night." 

She arrived about eight o'clock, and then she 
said : " I can't be good, Uncle Dick, I ain't a 
soldier; God and Jesus and the Angels ain't 
with me, as you said they was ; and I stoled a 
roll this morning off the old woman's stall, and 
I never was done, and Podge never was done, 
and — and — " 

And by this time Lottie was crying and sob- 
bing so convulsively that it was impossible to 
understand the cause of her grief. 

At last Uncle Dick drew it all out. She had 
gone home the night before, and found Mammy 
in an unusually good temper, and she had asked 
her when and where it was, that she had been 
taken to Church, and made God's own child? 

She had drawn down a perfect torrent of wrath 
upon her little head. 

" Church ! you never went to Church in all 
your life,[]nor Podge neither. Your mother gave 
you to me when you was but a day old, and 
haven't I had trouble enough with you ever 
since, without a-taking you to be baptised? 
You've got your name, that's all you wants; 
Church ain't for sucYv a-s ^ow, 1 caxv tell you." 
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And poor Lottie had not dared to answer; 
and then she had been very naughty, and had 
stolen a roll on her way to the Embankment, 
and now she was so miserable. Oh, if she could 
but take the soothing "stirrup" and sleep as 
Podge slept. 

Then again Uncle Dick took the little match 
girl upon his knee, and tried to comfort her, 
and told her that he would take her to Church, 
and Podge too, and have them made God's 
children. 

"Twon't do to wait, Lottie," he said; "I 
must go and see your Mammy, as you calls her, 
and you'll come next Sunday afternoon. I'll 
take you to the Parson to-morrow, and he'll 
speak to you and tell you things better than I 
could; for although I'll stand and answer for 
you, and I dare say the Sisters will too, you're 
such a cute little maid, that you'll almost be able 
to answer for yourself." 

" Mammy will never let us go," sobbed Lottie. 

" Trust me for that," answered Uncle Dick ; 
" I know how to tackle the women when neces- 
sary." 

The next day, dressed in his Sunday best, he 
appeared at the door of Mammy's dwelling. In 
one hand he carried a quarter of a pound of 
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coffee, in the other a few buns. He " opened 
fire," as he afterwards told the Clergyman, by 
presenting these, " ahd then in a moment, sir, 
the citadel, that's the female, yielded." 

Yes, Mammy was excessively gracious to " the 
old gentleman," and it was all settled that the 
children were to be made as tidy as possible, 
and to spend next Sunday with him, and be 
taken to Church. Lottie 'was also to have an 
hour's liberty every evening during the week. 

Mammy told as much as she pleased of the 
child's story. Her mother had died the day 
after she was bom, in Australia ; her father a few 
weeks afterwards. Mammy had the offer of 
coming home with a lady to wait upon her 
during the voyage, and she had brought the 
child with her. 

She did not think it necessary to say that 
Lottie's mother on her deathbed had given her 
;^5o for the little one's maintenance, at least 
for a time. 

Uncle Dick didn't pay much heed to the story. 
All through that week Lottie used to spend her 
evenings with him, and he used to take her to 
the Clergyman, who was very good and kind, 
and talked " beautiful" to the little maid 

" I've not stoled once all .the week, Uncle 
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Dick," she said, when she appeared with Podge 
the next Sunday ; " and look, ain't we clean ?*' 

" All things by comparison," answered the old 
soldier. " Yes, you'll do, Lottie. By the way, 
we ain't going to call you Lottie any more ; we'll 
put away the old name, ynt}i the new life, little 
one." 

" Please, Uncle Dick, I've got a letter in my 
pocket, and there's the name in it as mother 
said I was to be called — if s Emily. Father 
wrote it to his father at home, as is dead, and 
Mammy said you'd best see it ;" and the child 
handed him an old yellow piece of paper. 

What was it that made Uncle Dick turn so 
deadly white ? what was it that made him look 
into the child's grey eyes, and say, " I always 
said they were like hers ?" 

Why, it was just this : you must hear the long 
story in a very few words. Robert, Uncle Dick's 
son, when he got his ticket-of-leave, had gone to 
Melbourne, and had married a young wife, and 
Lottie, the little match girl, was their child. 
And that letter told of all the erring son's sor- 
row, and of his longing to see his dear old father 
once more. 

Uncle Dick said nothing of all this to Lottie 
before they went to Church. He did not wish 
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to disturb that look of peace, which had come 
upon the little face. 

Only when the Holy Sacrament had been 
celebrated, when the children of wrath had been 
made the children of grace, and once more the 
two walked through the quiet streets, the old 
man told the child that she was his by right— 
"not Uncle Dick, but Grandfather, my little 
Emily." 

" Grandfather Dick, I'll love you all my life, 
and I'll live with you; but Podge must come 
too — Podge and Mittens." 

Mammy, although she cried when told of the 
discovery that had been made, willingly gave up 
the children to Uncle Dick's care. Podge be- 
came much more intelligent during those bright 
summer days, but when the winter came she 
pined away and died; and the first and last 
words she ever spoke were, "Uncle Dick, I'm 
going to Jesus." 

Uncle Dick has a handy little helper at the 
coffee stall now, and a brightness for which he 
never looked has come into his old life ; but he 
knows that he is but a stranger and pilgrim upon 
earth, and he looks forward to that joy which 
the Presence of Jesus alone can give, and that 
no man can take away. 
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